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AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Mucu as, now-a-days, we have to do 
with wonders, it is not often the lot of a 
public journalist to announce a matter so extraor- 
dinary as that which forms the: subject of: the present 
notice. © Mr. Henson) professes to have discovered the means 
of flying through the air in any direction at pleasure. We 
are quite aware that similar pretensions have been put forth 
in past times, and that) they ‘have all most signally failed, 


having done nothing but to ‘evince the strong desire men have | 


ever felt to traverse the unobstructed space above them. We 


should share the general incredulity produced by this invariable | 
` discomfiture, if we did not see in Mr. Henson’s design a spe- 


cific contrivance which we believe will certainly lead to a dif- 
ferent result, and did not find in ‘the elabora- 
tion of every part of his aerial vehicle eyi- 
dence of talent and perseverance which are 
capable of working onward till they reach a 
successful issue. 

We have often looked up with wonder at 
rooks sailing lazily through air on a summer’s 
day, whirling about at all possible ease, with 
hardly the trouble of stirring a wing. What 
keeps them'up? Does Nature, out of liking 
for their habits, suspend for them the law of 
gravity? The sportsman’s deadly aim soon 
dispels that fancy. We could ‘think of no 
likely explanation, and so wondered on and let 
the matter alone. Yet if men were to talk of 
flying without explaining this fact to us, we 
should greatly doubt their schemes. Perhaps 
one reason why we are disposed to put faith 
in Mr. Henson’s: plans may be that it has 
somewhat instructed us in this particular. 

One thing is clear, — that the rook, when 
sauntering about in the air so quietly, is 
making very little effort: somehow or other, 
he keeps up without work done just then. 
Now, all the schemes for flying we have met 
with (setting aside ballooning ) depend on the 
continual hard labour of him who is to fly; 
and it always happened that, with his hardest 
labour, he very quickly came to the ground. 
Mr. Henson follows a different plan, and (as 
is plainly seen, now it is pointed out) it is just 
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requisite forward velocity, the 
expanse of their pinions and‘ breast, 

_ duly presented to the air in front, is suffi- 

cient, without the expenditure of muscular effort, 
to hinder their descent. But these very same easy. Sail- 
ing rooks show very different action when they start from the 
ground: then, every muscle is put into requisition. to, sustain 
them while they gètthe necessary velocity 


efforts. or does it seem of much consequence how this velo- 
city is obtained : some birds seem to help themselves by run- 
ning along the ground before they rise; and others, with 


striking similarity to Mr. Henson’s plan, will start from the top 
by first making a large de- 


of a tree or the summit of a rock 


; and it is by degrees, | 


as their eRe becomes swifter, that they can safely relax their | riage a small and very ingenious steam-engine, 
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somewhat hinders their pro- 
gress; and the speed of that progress. - 
being gradually diminished, the sustaining ° 
effect is so too, until at last the air no longer yields © 
the requisite counteraction of the weight. To remedy this, 

the bird makes slight and easy strokes of its wings, which are so 
formed as to afford the necessary recruit of the decaying speed; 
just to the like effect Mr. Henson puts on board his aerial car- 
which, by means 
of vanes or propellers, constantly countervails the forward re- 
sistance, and thus keeps up the original sustaining velécity,” ~ 
Now let us contrast this mode of proceeding with: that of 
preceding projectors. They have all judged it requisite to carry 
in the flying vehicle all the power necessary to its entire work: 
ing. It did not occur to them that a certain 
degree of speed, united with’ an’ appropriate 
conformation of the front, would necessarily 
make the air sustain the carriage, and that to 
attain that velocity at starting required much 
more power than was requisite for afterwards 
maintaining it : they therefore always encum- 
bered themselves with a weight either of ani- 


that which Nature adopts. His machine(whichwe shall describe | 


anon) starts from the top of an inclined plane: before it 


THE CARRIAGE PREPARING TO START. 


scent. ‘The effect of all this is very easily understood, and the 
bold design of Mr. Henson is so far entitled to confidence as 


reaches the bottom it acquires velocity so great that the impact | a faithful imitation of nature. 


of its extended wings on the air amply suffices for its support, 
To gain that impact on the under surface the machine advances 
with its front edge a little raised. We think this is perfectly 
analogous to the action of many birds; while they have the 
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But neither the rook nor the machine can go far on this plan. 
The same resistance of the air which the velocity brings to act 
for their advantage in one way, acts against them, though 
much more feebly, in another; it sustains their weight, but it 


mate or elemental power, so great thatiit could 
not possibly be carried. Mr. Henson does by 
far the greater part of his work before the 
machine leaves the ground, and he carries 
with him only the power necessary to accom- 
plish the small remainder. The failure, there- 
fore, of former attempts, is not only no reason 
for anticipating the like fate‘for this, but con- 
trariwise the clear detection and effectual 
avoidance of the cause of former disappoint- 
ments may justly induce us to calculate on 
success in the present instance. 

The most striking ‘part?of the’ machine is 
a web of gigantic proportions: it measures 
150 feet from right to lefty by 30° feet, -aiid 
serves as wings’ so far’ as to’ sustain the ‘body; 
but being perfectly jointless, and having hone 
of the motion’ of wings, it does nothing toi 
wards maintaining ‘the forward speed. © This 
office is fulfilled by two sets of propellers, 
like windmill sails, of twenty feet in diameter, 
situated one on each side of the tail, and ac- 
tuated by the steam-engine. The tail is fifty 
feet long and is jointed to the middle of the hinder edge of 
the wings or main web: beneath this important appendage is a 
rudder, and by the united effects of both’ the’ vessel is duly 
steered both for elevation and direction. — All ‘these parts are 
composed of framework, remarkable for the skill and lightness 
of its construction, and covered with silk or linen; 

To the middle of the wings or main frame, and touching its 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, 


under surface, are suspended the car and steam- 
engine. The former is entirely enclosed, and 
is quite capacious enough for the intended 
burden of the machine. aS 
Besides the great lightness and simplicity 
of its parts, the steam-engine is remarkable for 
the novelty both of its boiler and its condenser : 
it is indeed by the singular skill with which he 
has constructed them, that Mr. Henson has 
transformed the ponderous steam-engine Into a 
contrivance fitted for traversing the regions of 
the air. The boiler consists of a number of 
hollow cones placed around and about the fur- 
nace, with their truncated points downwards. 
They are large and numerous enough to pre- 
sent about 100 square feet to the action of the 
fire, of which about half is exposed to radi- 
ating heat. It is calculated, from satisfactory 
data, that it will supply steam equivalent to 
the power of twenty horses. The condenser 1s 
as original in its design: it consists of a con- 
siderable number of small pipes exposed to the 
rapid current of air produced by the flight of 


the machine. This device, which has been found A 


perfectly efficient, avoids the necessity of carry- 7 
ing a large weight of water either to blow Zig 
away in steam after being used, or to condense 
it. Our engineering friends will be somewhat 
surprised to learn that this condensing 20-horse 
steam-engine is worked with but twenty gal- } 
lons of water, and that its entire weight, water included, is but 
600 pounds. > 

The weight of the machine, with its steam engine, fuel, 
water, cargo, managers, and passengers 1S estimated at 3000 lbs. 
The entire area of the sustaining surfaces is 4500 feet: the 
load is therefore two thirds of a pound to the square foot; and 
since many birds are loaded much more heavily, it is fairly 
presumed that the limits of nature are here by no means over- 
passed. 

So far there appears not a peg on 
which to hang a doubt of the inventor’s 
success, so closely has he conformed 
to the example of nature and the dic- 
tates of established science. ‘The only 
remaining doubt is that of the suffici- 
ency of his steam-engine, to decide 
which science fails to help us: it must 
abide the result of trial. Happily this 
vital question does not depend on its 
present state. Should it prove incom- 
petent, there are inventions of recent 
origin, which, added in their effect to 
that of Mr. Henson’s most important 
improvements, will more than double 
its power. Nor can we doubt that, 
stimulated by the splendid object of a 
complete command for transit of the 
free and unobstructed air, the engineer- 
ing talent of this country will soon supply 
whatever rffay be wanting (if any) in 
the efficiency of details. The inventor 
has not however proceeded here en- 
tirely by guess; and if he has been 
obliged to content himself with such 
likelihood as he could collect from 
natural facts, he has at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that his conclusions 
are as trustworthy as any to be derived 
from this department of mechanical 
science, confessed at it is by the highest 
authorities to be most unsatisfactory 
and obscure. 

To sum up, therefore, the probabi- 
lities of Mr, Henson’s success, we ma 
justly say that he has avoided the fatal 
errors of his predecessors; he has ad- 
hered closely to the proceedings of 
nature; he has conformed exactly to 
the requisitions of science. On one 
point only are we without the means 
of strictly comparing his invention with 
previous contrivances and established 
results; on that sole remaining point 
he has strong probability on his side, and, if he should need 
them, other inventions stand ready with ample aid, 

But can any man calculate the consequences of success? Is 
there a spot or a family on the face of the earth but must soon 
feel the influence of this new-born art? Is there a national 
prejudice or a feudal hatred but must soon give way under the 
increasing intercourse created by this extraordinary accession 
to man’s power of locomotion? Is there a barbarous tribe, 
however locked up by mountains from the general humanity, 
but must receive by this astounding messenger an invitation to 
join the advance, and cultivate the amenities of the family of 
nations? Is there a fallacious and separating principle of 
policy among the more civilised and contriving communities, 
which must not soon disappear before mingling friendships 
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FRAME-WORK OF THE MACHINE, 


and mutual wants? Who will want to discuss the perplexing 
principles of commercial policy when the wide air itself’ offers 
paths to the “ laughing free-trader?” And who cannot see 
that principles of policy, which may be upset any day by the 
march of science and mechanical art, are no longer worthy of 
a statesman’s adoption or a nation’s trust ? 

The changes which must follow the first aerial voyage of 
100 miles in length must be great, may be astounding to our 
present notions, may be dashed as all human adyances are 


with subtractive evils, but they must be largely beneficial to 
the human family. It is no inconsiderable earnest of future 
good that the very nature of the design compels us to consider 
all mankind as one community. Looking down from a height 
at which the mountains, rivers, and seas which part humanity 
into jarring clans neither hinder our course nor bound our 
vision, we lose sight and feeling of the petty differences for 
which men pour out each other’s blood. Anticipating the 
freedom and permanency of the new communication, we come 


UPPER VIEW OF THE MACHINE. 


to look on the men of all lands as neighbours, as friends, as 
brethren. 

Nor are we here going beyond the warrant of experience. 
Of the causes that contributed to the banishment of local and 
feudal wars, increased security and ease of travelling were 
amongst the greatest. Of all the softening influences by which 
recent jarring discussions among nations have been prevented 
from kindling wars, none was greater than the close and mul- 
titudinous connections brought about by our steam boats. Nor 
can we see why the wider application of still greater facilities 
of individual intercourse should not produce still happier and 
greater results. When men are strangers, they are ready to 
become enemies; render them mutual] acquainted, and they 
soon become mutually useful, and when their interests are 
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at stake we may safely reckon on their continued and abiding 
friendship. 

We are apt to estimate amiss the influences which society 
obeys. There is bustle and large contriving at the top of so- 
ciety which we deem the real source of all our movements. 
But does not this design reveal to us the fact, which indeed we 
may learn from a thousand occurrences when rightly read, 
that the causes of our changes and advance lie further out 
of sight? that, in fact, from the very bosom of society spring 
the ruling thoughts of which all the show of politics and party 
are but symptoms and results. To such reflections does the 
mere possibility of this inventor’s success inevitably lead us: 
to that possibility we ardently wish speedy realization ; and our 
last word to the design for the present is “ Go on and prosper.” 
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In the Houser of Lorns, on Monday, the EARL of WickLow 
gave notice, on the part of Lord Brougham, that on Tuesday, 
the 4th of April, he would move a vote of thanks to Lord Ash- 
burton, for concluding the recent treaty with America. 

In reply to a question, the EARL of ABERDEEN said that he 
had received intelligence of the fact that the French had taken 
under their protection the island of Otaheite. He had had a 
communication from the French Government on the subject, 
and au assurance that every protection, and even encourage- 
ment, should be given to the British missionaries who had done 
so much towards the civilisation of those islands. — Adjourned. 

SurrLy. — In the House of Commons, on Monday, the first 
public business proceeded with was the Committee of Supply, 
in which the sum of 110,000/. was moved for civil contingencies, 
— Mr. Witrrams complained of the expense of embassies, 
which, as compared with that incurred by the United States for 
the same purpose, was enormous. He thought it was disgrace- 
ful to the nobility of this country that they would not consent 
to represent their sovereign in a foreign state without being so 
very largely remunerated. — Sır G. Crerk instanced the em- 
bassy of the Earl of Wilton to the King of Saxony when con- 
veying to his Majesty the order of the Garter, as being a case 

of disinterestedness such as the Honourable Member wished 
for. He received no recompense, and it was but reasonable 
that the expenses of the journey should be defrayed. — CAPTAIN 
PerecarrL adverted to the state of our relations with France 
with respect to the right of fishing upon the French and En- 
glish coasts. —Lorp Patmerston said, that by treaty between 
England and France, each country had excluded the fishing- 
boats of the other from anchoring within three miles of the 
opposite coast. The French had since sought a modification 
of this exclusion from the shores of England; but the late 
Government had deemed it inexpedient to acquiesce in a relax- 
ation which would have made the treaty a nullity. The fishery 
on the northern coast of France was intended as a nursery for 
the seamen of that country, which it was not expedient for 
England to promote; and the liberty of anchorage might lead 
to encroachments both upon our fisheries and upon our revenue. 
He charged the Government which preceded that of Lord Mel- 
bourne with having left this question unsettled. — Sir R. Peel 
retorted the charge upon the Whigs, not only with respect to 
this, but to other questions also. ~The Right Honourable Ba- 
ronet intimated that the Government was now endeavouring to 
settle the dispute, and would, as soon as practicable, communi- 
cate all requisite information upon the subject to the House. 
— Mr. Hume complained of the manner in which the esti. 
mates were slurred over. They ought to be investigated by a 
committee before they were brought before the House, so that 
they might be reduced as much as possible. — Sır R. Peer 
said that 15,000/. had been saved out of the sums voted under 
this head last session; and defended various items complained 
of as extravagant. — CAPTAIN Bernat objected to the item of 
expense under the head of conveyance of ‘the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem to the coast of Syria, which was larger than the expense 
of conveying Lord Ashburton to and from America. — After 
some discussion the original yote was aflirmed by a majority of 
112 to 37. 

In reply to a question from Mr, Ewart, the EARL of Liy- 
coLN said that no steps had been taken to throw Richmond 
Park open to the public more than it had hitherto been. It 
was open to foot passengers, the great mass of whom went 
down there in steamers, but carriage parties were still obliged 
to obtain the permission of the ranger to drive in the park. 
The only royal parks which were not fully open to the public 
were Richmond and Kew Parks, and these were kept up at a 
very trifling expense. — Mr. AGLIONBY complained that the 
public should be at all excluded, when the parks were not pre- 
tended to be kept private for the use of her Majesty. It could 
in fact be kept only for the exclusive benefit of the deputy 
ranger. — Mr. Hume said, instead of being a royal park, it was 
a Sidmouth Park. — Mr. Hawes said he was aware that appli- 
cations had been made for permission to ride in the parks, and 
that Lord Sidmouth had granted that permission. He knew 
that he had done so in a great many instances. 

In reply to a question, the Earr of Lixcoxn said he expected 
the new houses of Parliament would be so far completed that 
the House of Lords would be accommodated in two years.— Mr. 
Hume said it would give him great pleasure to believe that the 
new houses would be ready in two years, but from their present 
state he did not expect to see them finished in seven years. — 
On the vote for 67,3501. for salaries and expences of the officers 
of both Houses of Parliament, Mr. Humr moved that the vote 
should be reduced by the sum of 23,000/.,0n the ground that 
the House of Commons had a right to know the seale upon 
which salaries were given to the officers of the House of Lords. 
— The House divided, and the original motion was carried by 
a majority of 135 to 47. ; 2 : 

Upon the vote for the expences of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, Mr. Hume objected, and said that those expences 
should be paid out of the property of the Church. — Lor J. 
Russe 1 said that the property of the Church was not increased 
by this commission. Parliament merely undertook to regulate 
it. — Mr. Hume persevered in his objection, but on a division 
the vote was carried by a majority of 140 to 33. 

A debate arose on the vote of 56,5001. for the expences of the 
Poor Law Commission, CAPTAIN PECHELL contending for the 
integrity of the Gilbert unions, and Mr. FERRAND condemning 
the assistant poor law commissioners, insisting that it was abso- 
lute swindling that they should be taking the public money 
without attending to their duties, as they ought to do. He de- 
nounced the poor law as cruel, tyrannous, and calculated to 
excite the poorer classes to insurrection. — Sir C. NAPIER said 
he felt convinced that monomania was on the increase, and 
whenever the hon. gentleman touched upon the Keighley 
union, he instantly went off stark staring mad (laughter). He 
moved that the chairman should report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. — The motion was agreed to, and the other orders 
of the day being disposed of, the House adjourned. 

In the Lorns, on Tuesday, the Mutiny Bill and the Marine 
Mutiny Bill were read a third time and passed. The Dogs 
Bill was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time 
on Monday. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Grapstone, in reply to 
Dr. Bowrrna, said that the attention of the Government had 
not been specially drawn to the recklessness with which steamers 
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on the river were overloaded; but he thought the subject a 
proper one for the consideration of a committee. 

Tne tate Disrursances. — Mr. Tuomas Duncomee then 
rose to bring forward the motion of which he had given notice, 
with reference to the late disturbances in the manufacturing 
districts. It had been made a boast that the ordinary law of 
the land was sufficient to repress such disturbances; but he 
would undertake to prove that something more than the ordi- 
nary law of the land had been resorted to in the cases to which 
he would refer. He had presented several petitions on the 
subject, and he would move that those petitions be referred toa 
select committee. One petition which he had presented on the 
3d of the present month, from a man named Beaseley, related 
to the disturbances in South Shields, and the writer ascribed 
the origin of them to the inflammatory speeches of the Anti- 
Corn Law League and their lecturers, He stated that when 
the crowd stopped the mills of several millowners, those mill- 
owners told them they were acting rightly, and encouraged 
them to proceed. Sir Charles Shaw had openly stated to the 
magistrates of Manchester that the hired lecturers of the Anti- 

Corn Law League were the persons who originated the out- 
rages. If such were the case he thought that the whole ven- 
geance of the law had most unjustly fallen on the working 
classes. When the parties concerned in the outbreak were 
apprehended, they were most illegally treated. He mentioned 
first the case of Leach, a bookseller, who had been arrested 
because a violent handbill had been posted up at his door. He 
was taken before the magistrates and kept in custody thirteen 
days, to give time for the prosecutors to get up a case against 
him, and ninety-six hours more after good bail had been offered 
for him. The place in which he was confined was a narrow 
cell, containing a bed that swarmed with vermin ; so that he 
was unable to undress, and passed night after night in his 
clothes. Three other prisoners were treated in the same way. 
Another, a Mr. Scholefield, was arrested, his papers ransacked, 
his person detained in prison, and after all he was honourably 
acquitted. Another, named White, was seized on the evidence 
of a spy; and one of the magistrates told him no bail should 
be taken from any surety holding the same political opinions. 
Whom, then, was the Chartist to get for his bail? A Tory? 
or one of the League, whose opinions he had been denouncing? 
White had, as it happened, a surety to offer, a publican, who 
was of no strong politics; but this surety was deterred by an 
intimation that if he became bail for White his license would be 
taken fromhim. Another prisoner, at Todmorden, was also told 
by the magistrates that no Chartist’s bail should be taken; anda 
similar declaration was made by the Staffordshire magistrates in 
the case of the Rey. Mr. O'Neill. Here, then, was a direct con- 
spiracy of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire magistrates to 
violate the subject’s right of giving bail. He hoped the Secretary 
of State would consider whether such magistrates ought to be left 
in the commission of the peace. After particularizing some other 
cases, and observing that there were yet more disclosed in other 
petitions, which he would not occupy the time of the House by 
reading, he said he must, however, mention a petition of Jona- 
than Brown and eight other men, who were seized at Notting- 
ham without any offence whatever. When they were in 
custody, a recruiting sergeant came among them and held out 
terms to induce them to enlist, which overture they resisted. 
Colonel Rolleston, the magistrate who committed them, de- 
clared his resolution to make a severe example of some of them. 
At the sessions, when they had been tried on the first indict- 
ment, they requested that fresh juries might be struck for the 
trial of the second and third; but this was refused, though 
there were plenty of jurors present; and the chairman, who 
was the committing magistrate, read to the latter juries, in his 
summing up, evidence which had not been given before them, 
but only before the first jury. Having concluded what Ne had 
to say about the legal proceedings, he must next complain that 
at Preston the military had been ordered to fire upon the people 
without necessity. At Blackburn there was still less occasion 
for the interposition of the soldiers. Another attack had been 
unjustifiably made at Halifax. Millions of people felt them- 
selves wronged in the persons of the sufferers, and had long 
and anxiously looked for the vote of the House, which he 
trusted would be in favour of inquiry. — GENERAL JOHNSON 
seconded the motion. The excess of the bail was proved by 
the, fact that a judge of assize (Lord Abinger) had reduced it | 
to a third of the amount demanded by the magistrates. Lord 
Campbell, when Attorney-General, had boasted that the Whigs 
had. put down Chartism ; but that was not a thing to be done; 
just as easily might you put down the House of Commons | 
itself. The Ministry cught to dismiss those magistrates who 
had refused to receive bail from sureties of obnoxious politics. 
It would be a disgrace to the House and to the country if this 
motion were refused.—The ATTORNEY-GENERAL went through 
the various points urged in reference to the parties whose | 
grievances were submitted to the House, and contended that in 
every case the parties were liable to be indicted for high trea- 
son; and, indeed, in one case at Stafford, an indictment for 
high treason was found. He read an address which had been 
put forth by the Executive Council of the Chartist delegates, 
at a time, he said, when hundreds of thousands were prowling 
about the country compelling persons by intimidation and threats 
to abstain from labour (which address was calculated to foment 
the disquiet that prevailed ), and those very persons were the men 
who now came forward and complained of being harshly treated, 
because, instead of being tried for high treason, they were only put 
on their trial for the minor offence. He considered, therefore, 
that there were no grounds whatever for the motion. — Lorp 
F. Ecerron made a series of statements to prove that great 
credit was due to the magistrates for the course they had pur- 
sued. — Mr. Firipen thought the House would do much better 
in attending to the causes which had led to the outbreaks than 
in assuming that the magistrates had not acted so severely as 
they might have done according to the law. — Mr. CLIVE gave 
his testimony to the propriety of conduct pursued by the magis- 
trates. — Mr. Brornerton defended the Anti-Corn-Law 
League from the charge of having reduced wages for the pur- 
pose of causing the outbreak in the manufacturing districts. 
The employers had no alternative but to reduce wages, or be- 
come bankrupt. — Sir J. Granam defended the proceedings of 
the Magistrates; he considered they had acted honestly, and 
with a strong desire to administer impartial justice. It ap- 
peared, however, according to a decision of the Conrt of Queen’s 
Bench, that they had mistaken the law in refusing to take bail 
in some cases; but there was no bad motive— no political bias 
—and therefore he trusted the House would not consent to the 

motion of the Honourable Member for Finsbury. 

A discussion ensued, in which several members took part. — 
Mr. Duncomze replied, and the House divided, when there 
appeared 32 for the motion, and 196 against it. 

The House of Lorns did not sit on Wednesday. 

On Wednesday the Speaker entered the House of Com- 
Mons at the usual hour, but there being only thirty members 
present at four o'clock, he declared the house stood adjourned. 

In the House of Lorps, on Thursday, the Ears of Wick- 
Low moved for certain papers relative to the amount of duty 
derivable from spirits in Ireland. The noble lord said he 
found no fault with the Government for introducing their re- 
cent measure ; seeing there was no income tax bill for Ireland, 
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Though he found no fault with the Government, he ventured 
to say that the recent measure they had introduced would turn 
out an utter failure. One great objection he had to the pre- 
sent measure was, that it gave the Irish distiller the power of 
excluding Scotch malt spirits from the Irish market. In sup- 
port of his objection the noble earl read several letters from 
certain distillers in the north. He was of opinion that the 
Irish distiller was much injured by the allowance of drawback 
to the Scotch distiller ; such a provision encouraged smuggling 
from Scotland, and illicit distillation in Ireland. It was wrong 
to say that Ireland did not contribute her share to the revenue; 
even as regarded the income tax he was prepared to show that 
Ireland was not excluded, although nominally it was so. Owing 
to the unhappy disturbances jn Ireland, Irish noblemen and 
landed proprietors were glad to reside in a quieter part of the 
empire, where they were regularly assessed. So long as the 
duty on Irish spirits was 200 per cent, on the prime cost, no 
legislation would be able to keep crime in proper check. —The 
Doxe of Wexurycron said, the Government were not pre- 
pared to make any alteration in the present duties. —A djourned. 
In the House of Commons, on Thursday, the Berkenhead 
Cemetery Bill, the Berkenhead Improvement Bill, the Grafton 
Inclosure Bill, the Carmarthen Markets Bill, the Sheffield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manches¢gr Railway Bill, and the 
Chepstow Water Works Bill were read a third time and passed. 
Mr. Hume gave notice that he should postpone his motion 
relating to the Washington T reaty until Friday week. 
Sır Rogzerr Peer said, on Wednesday week he should move 
that the House adjourn until the Monday week following. 

Nortincuam Exxcrion.—Mr. Humz moved that a new writ 

do issue for Nottingham, in the room of Mr. Walter. —Sir R. 
Incuis seconded the motion. No hon. member had given no- 
tice of bringing in a bill to disfranchise the borough, and there- 
fore there was no excuse for suspending the writ. The EARL of 
Lixcoty said he should not oppose the present motion, but he 
felt justified, after the decision of the committee, to move the 
postponement of the writ for one week, in order to give mem- 
bers an opportunity of reading the evidence which had been 
taken before the committee. ‘That opportunity had been given, 
and he was certain no systematic bribery had been resorted to. 
—Cotonet Woop did not object to the issuing of a new writ, 
but in order to obtain justice the guilty parties who had re- 
ceived bribes ought to be punished, and deprived of their fran- 
chise.—Mr. T. S. Duncomse said, the suspension of the writ 
did not originate with the democratic portion of the House. 
After a few words from Loro Jous Russert and Mr. 
D'Israrti, Lorn Joun Manners moved for the adjournment 
of the debate; but on Sır Kozert Pert declaring his inten- 
tion of Sapporting the original motion, he waived the point, 
and the writ was issued, when Mr. FERRAND moved for leave 
to introduce a Bill compelling allotments of waste lands for 
the poor. — Cotonei WYNDHAM opposed the motion. — Lord 
Worstery doubted the expediency of the plan. — Sir James 
Granam said, although ihe would not oppose the motion, he 
was anxious that he should not be supposed to anticipate the 
advantages which Mr. Ferrand held out. — After a discussion, 
leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Sır Vatentine Bake moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal and abolish all the oaths now taken by Members of Par- 
liament, on taking their seats, except the oath of allegiance. — 
Six James Granam did not think it to be either politic or ex- 
pedient to disturb the existing law, and opposed the motion. — 


A debate ensued ; and on a division the motion was rejected by 
104 to 17, 

Mr. Etrentnstoye then moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
for establishing a court for marriage and divorce, which was op- 
posed by Sır R. H. Iweris, and after a brief conversation the 
House divided — For the Bill, 47 ; against it, 47. The Speaker 
gave his casting vote in favour of the Bill, which was brought 
in and read a first time. 

In the House of Lorps on Friday, the Indemnity Bill was 
read a third time and passed. A : 

The Dure of WeLLINGTON informed their Lordships that it 
was his intention to move on Tuesday, April 11., the adjourn. 
ment for the Easter recess until Tuesday, the 25th. 

Tue Cuurcu or Scoriranp. — Lorn Campsett then brought 
forward the resolutions of which he had given notice, relative 
to the Church of Scotland. : 

On Friday, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
half of the Honourable Member for the city of London (Mr. 
Masterman), moved the second reading of the British Watch 
and Clockmaking Company’s Bill, and addressed some ob- 
servations to the House in defence of its objects. — Mr. T. 
Duncomse opposed the Bill on the part of his constituents in 
Clerkenwell and its neighbourhood. — After some debate, in 
which several Members joined, the numbers were, against the 
Bill 154, for second reading 77; majority77. The Bill 1S conse- 
quently lost. The House then went into a Committee of Supply, 
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Warp, on be- 


Marveoroven Street, — On Friday, Jose Francis, a shab- 

bily-dressed and singular looking person, about 50 years of 
age, who described himself as a colonel in the Prussian service, 
was charged with being drunk, and behaving in a disorderly 
manner, in Hyde Park, and also with making use of threatening 
expressions respecting the Queen and Prince Albert. Mr. 
Hardwick said he should only consider the threats made use of 
by the defendant as the boasting expressions of a drunken man, 
but for his drunken and disorderly conduct he should fine him 
20s., or one week’s iinprisonment and hard labour. The 
soi disant colonel, not having the money about him, was sent to 
jail. 
: Union HALL. — CHARGE op Bicamy. — Thomas Johnson, a 
lighternian, residing in Marshall Street, London, was charged 
with intermarrying with Kitty Gardner, his former wife being 
then alive. Joseph Wager proved that the prisoner married 
his daughter in May, 1836, at Hornsey church ; himself and 
the clerk were the attesting witnesses. Elizabeth Pearin, an 
old lady residing in the Drapers’ Almshouses, stated that she 
witnessed the marriage of the prisoner to Kitty Gardner, at 
Christchurch, Middlesex, in November, 1841. Both wives 
were present; the first stated that the prisoner, after he had 
married a second time, was in the habit of visiting her fre- 
quently. She believed that he held a situation in the fire bri- 
gade. The second wife declined giving any evidence. He 
was remanded until Monday. 

In an address to the “ Electors and Non-Electors of Not- 
tingham,” just issued by Mr. Joseph Sturge, we find the fol- 
lowing Passage ; — “ Incase of my election, 1 am compelled to 
make it a distinct condition, that you excuse my attendance in 
Parliament during the remaining part of the present session, 
except on occasions which may appear to you of paramount 
importance, I also wish to reiterate my opinion, that it is 
unsound in principle for the representative to be called upon by 
his constituents to pay any kind of expense relating to the 
election, and on this ground I object to incur even those 2E 
penses for which a candidate may be considered legally liable. 

Extensive alterations and improvements are at present goin 
forward at Walmer Castle, for her Majesty’s second visit to it, 
which, it is said, will be early in the ensuing summer. 


he looked upon the Spirit Duties Bill as a fair equivalent. 
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FORBIGN INTELLIGEN 


France. — It appears certain that the Minister of Finance 
will not give his sanction toan uniform rate of pestage through- 
out France, on the ground that the treasury could not conveni- 
ently support the deficit that would arise therefrom. Sixty- 
five of the councils-general of the departments had presented 


be charged on every letter, 
increase of circulation would not supply the reduction that 
would arise in the revenue, the government holds back, and 
throws cold water on the ‘whole affair, not calculating that 


ultimately it must be the gainer. 
The French Ministry has at length found an opportunity of 


calling the attention of the legislature to a question of public 
utility, viz. the modification of the existing law on patents of 


invention. The proposed changes are very numerous, but the 


most important is that which is to enable an inventor to take 
out at a small cost a provisional patent, giving him thus the 
opportunity of devoting himself to experiments which will en- 
able him to decide whether his invention is of a nature to com- 
mand success, before he incurs the ordinary expenditure of a 
patent. 

The “ Quotidienne” of Monday states that the Duke of 
Nemours narrowly escaped the same fate which befel the Duke 
of Orleans in July last. Driving in a low carriage drawn by 
four horses, one of the leaders fell, which caused the carriage 
to be overturned, but the Duke previously jumped out, and 
fortunately escaped unhurt. 

The “ Commerce” announces, that orders had been given to 
the engineers charged with the direction of the works of the 
fortifications of Paris, to redouble activity in forwarding the 
construction of the fifteen detached forts, at which upwards of 
20,000 civil and military workmen are now employed, Five of 
those forts will shortly be completed. 

Tue Paris anp Rouges Raitway. — The ox to be roasted 
whole on the Rouen railroad was put on the spit on Friday. 
This huge animal, weighing 450 kilos., was suspended by chains 
affixed trom a capstan to each end of the spit. At each side 
was a raised piece of brickwork, on which a quantity of char- 
coal was kept burning. An immense cast iron dripping-pan 
was placed below, and the spit was turned by means cfa winch. 
Men were stationed at each side to constantly baste the animal. 
Close by, at another fire, huge vessels were placed for boiling 
potatoes. At half-past one the animal was pronounced to be 
admirably cooked. A waggon was brought close to the cap- 
stan, and served as a table to receive the enormous weight. 
The workmen then formed themselves into a procession, with 
Mr. Meek, the engineer, and Mr. E. Jones, the contractor, at 
their head, and proceeded to the tunnel with the waggon and its 
savoury load. ‘Tables had been prepared there for 250 work- 
men, and near the spot was raised a platform, on which was ar- 
ranged an excellent dinner, for a number of ladies and genile- 
men invited from Rouen and the neighbourhood. Four but- 
chers were an hour in cutting up the animal, which was after- 
wards distributed to the different tables. After the dinner, at 
which five tierces of beer were consumed, the guests proceeded 
to alittle distance, where an orchestra was placed, and com- 
menced dancing, which lasted some hours. 

The Duke de Nemours has signified to the administration of 


the Paris and Orleans and the Waris and Rouen railroads, that | 


his royal highness will be present at their opening, on the 3d or 
4th of May for the former and a few days later for the other. 
Great preparations are being made at the two stations of the 
Pont a’ Austerlitz and the Rue St. Lazare for this event. 

The Bordeaux journals announce the sailing on Thursday of 
Le Nouveau Pompée for Guadaloupe with 30,000f., arising 
from the subscriptions already collected in that port towards the 
relief of the unfortunate inhabitants of the island. 

The oldest of the French diplomatists, the Chevalier de 
Gaussens, died on Saturday, in Paris, having reached the great 
age of ninety-six. He had filled many important posts; was 
minister to the court of Prussia in the reign of Frederick the 
Great, and at that of Sweden when Ankerstroem stabbed Kin 
Gustavus III. M. de Gaussens was present at the ball when 
the murder was committed. 

On Friday morning Norbert and Depre, condemned by the 
Court of Assizes last January, for the murder of a carpenter, 
were guillotined at the Barriére St. Jacques. 

Maprin. — It appears from journals of the 20th inst., that 
accounts had been received of the returns of 156 deputies. Of 
these, the “ Patriota” expects that ninety-two are Anti-Coali- 
tionists, fifty-four Coalitionists, and ten doubtful. By Coali- 
tionists we are to understand the Radical party in decided 
opposition to the Regent, and aiming at ultra-Liberalism ; but 
it would be going too far, perhaps, to state that the Anti-Coali- 
tionists are, generally speaking, the supporters of the present 
ministry in Spain. The ministerial journals declare that the 
results are fatal to the Opposition. 

A rich capitalist, M. Juan de Zulueta, has arrived at Madrid 
from Cadiz, with the intention, aS was thought, of bidding for 
the Almaden and Almadenejos Mines contract. 

It was rumoured at Madrid that Mr. Aston was not to re- 
turn to the English embassy, and that his successor was to be 
Lord Mahon. 

Germany. — The reigning Prince of Saxe-Coburg has dis- 
solved his States in anger. ‘There is a necessity of succouring | 
the agriculturists whose harvest failed last year. The States 
took advantage of this to obtain a redress of grievances, It has 
ended by their dissolution. ‘Che Duke ‘declares that he will 
grant the succour needed, and raise the money by ordonnance. 

The Austrian government, having at last become convinced 
of the political influence which Prussia has obtained by placing 
herself at the head of the German Customs’ Union, has resolved 
to accede to the union as soon as the northern states shall have 
done so. 
oe ae s Chasis received from Vienna state that the Archduke 

Baron Hu mab yas much better. 
leane Grani rete Fee authorised to wear the decoration 

5 o 

by the King of the Fren oF egion of Honour presented to him | 
Itis stated that Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg will leave 
Vienna for Gotha in company with his father in the course of 
the month, and proceed thence to Paris about the middle of 

April. The matrimonial arrangements are already concluded 
It is said that an income of 300,000f. has been settled he 
Princess Clementine by her father, and th aN 
’ at the Prince will 


Rows 
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On the 21st of March, the great establishment in Jacob | 
Street, Berlin, known by the name of the Coliseum, was totally | 
destroyed by fire. The presence of several members of the | 
royal family encouraged the firemen. . 
‘The comet has been observed in Germany. The journals of | 
that country are filled with details from astronomers beyond 
the Rhine, agreeing very closely with the observations made in 
Paris. : 
Russra. — Letters from St. Petersburg announce that Prince 
D— _., belonging to one of the most illustrious families of 
Russia, who has for a long time resided in Paris, has received 
orders to return immediately to Russia. The cause of his 
recal is the publication of a little work, lately printed in Paris by 
the Prince, under the assumed name of Count Almagro. This 
work, entitled “ Notice sur les Principales Families de- Rus- 
sie,” is little more than a chronological nomenclature of titles | 
and ranks, with the precedence of Russian families. It at first 
appears to have no political importance, being directed merely 
against pretenders to noblesse. At St. Petersburg, however, 
Prince D.’s pamphlet excited great sensation, especially at the 


à s : | court, as full of subversive ideas, and of the most dangerous 
petitions praying that a fixed postage of 20 centimes (2d. ) | ee ; 8 
but as fears are entertained that the | 


tendencies. In Russia it is known all centres in the sovereign’s 
person. Good or ill is attributable to him. Silence and pas- 
sive obedience thus become the rigid duties of the subject. 

Potanp. — The Russian Government, which had temporarily 
modified the rigorous system which it had adopted with respect 
to the Catholic Church of Poland, has been again_ pursuing 
harsh measures. The convent of the Sisters of Mercy, at 
Grudeck, has been suppressed, as well as the hospital attached 
to it. The patients were sent home, and the sisters were com- 
pelled to promise that they would not again visit the sick. At 
Raminieck the congregation of St. Vincent has likewise been 
suppressed, and many of the sisters were compelled to seek for 
subsistence as menial servants. 

ALEXANDRIA. — Faisul, chief of the Wechebitz, whom Mur- 
chid Pacha made prisoner five years ago, after a sanguinary 
engagement, and who bad been imprisoned since that in the 
citadel of Cairo, having perceived, on the 5th inst., near the 
citadel, a body of Bedouins, amongst whom he recognised 
some of his partisans, forced his keepers to glide down with 
him and his suite, a rope 300 feet long. They then mounted 
dromedaries, which had been kept ready, and gained the de- 
sert. On February 12., news was received that the whole party 
had arrived safe at El Arisch, having crossed the desert in 
twenty hours. 

In accounts from Tyre, it is stated that the Jewish inhabit- 
ants had narrowly escaped similar persecution to that experi- 
enced at Damascus, in consequence of the sudden disappearance 
of a young woman. Fortunately the cruel suspicions of the 
people against the Hebrews were calmed by the discovery of 
the missing girl, who, in company with a priest, was about to 
sail for Constantinople. 

Confidence has, to a considerable extent, been restored at 
Monte Video. At the latest dates there were 149 vessels at 
that place, of which 43 were English, and 67 at Buenos Ayres, 
of which 13 were English. 

The “ Augsburg Gazette” of the 25th instant publishes a 
letter from Constantinople of the 8th instant, announcing news 
from Teheran. The Shah of Persia was greatly incensed at 
the attack made by the Pacha of Baghdad on Kerbelah, and 
| the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs had published a most 
exaggerated account of the matter, stating that Kerbelah had 
been destroyed, and that twenty thousand persons had been put 
to death. It was feared at Teheran that hostilities with ‘Turkey 
would be renewed. 


ENGLISH PROTESTANT CHURCH ERECTING AT 
JERUSALEM. 

=e HERE has been no arrival of news from the 

, East, although information has for some time 

been expected; particularly in reference to the 

prospects of the English Church at Jerusalem. 

Our readers must still have fresh in memory the 


departure of the English bishop to the scene of 
J his future labours, with the difficulties he en- 


countered upon arrival from the ignorance and prejudices 


of the Turkish masters of the soil. It is not even now certain 
that the church, when completed, will be allowed to stand; 
should it do so, the great benefits of civilisation will doubtless 
follow, and raise once again in the scale of nations the in- 
habitants of the Holy City. Our sketch displays the new 
Church, flanked by its appropriate companion-edifices,—a school 
room and a printing oflice. 


Lao 
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z on Macnamara, . M.P., has addressed a letter to the 

imerick Chronicle, contradicting the statement respecting 
the removal of himself and his brothers from the commission of 
the peace. 

Some controversy has been in progress respecting an uniform 
gauge of railways in Ireland, and the question has been re- 
ferred to the Board of ‘Trade. 

The Cork city grand jury have memorialised the Treasury 
for a railway communication between London and Dublin by 
Holyhead. i 

A terrific gale of wind visited the coast of Ireland during the 
night of Tuesday and Wednesday morning last, when the Earl 
of Roden steamer, with a general cargo on board, bound for 
London, was driven by the force of the storm on to the rocks 
on Ballycotton, and soon became a complete wreck. The pas- 
sengers and crew were all saved. 

Srare or THE Irish Acricutturists. — A correspondent of 
the “ Freeman” of the 27th gives a melancholy account of the 
present condition of the agricultural and labouring population 
of Mayo. Mr. Commissioner Curran, he says, “held a court 
for the relief of insolvent debtors in Castlebar, on Wednesday 
last, when eighty-four petitions were presented. Of these, 
eighty-one were from persons connected with agriculture. 
Heretofore, the business of the court in Castlebar was generally 
finished in an hour, but on Wednesday the Commissioner was 
occupied from nine in the morning till seven in the afternoon. 

Arutone Execrion. — The high sheriff of Roscommon has 
fixed Friday next for the election for Athlone. Major Beres- 
ford is already in the field, and it is said that Mr. D. H. Far- 
rell is again in arms and “ ready for the fray.” z 

ROBBERY IN THE Bank or IRELAND. — A robbery, to rather 
a considerable amount, was on Saturday committed in the 
Bank of Ireland. Mr. Jeffs, the railway contractor, had been 
transacting some business in the cash-office of the bank, and 
had just deposited his pocket-book, containing a sum of 6002., 
in his pocket, when some adroit and successful thief relieved 
him of his cash. 

The “ Leinster Express” contains a report of the celebrated 
case of Brenan v. the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, for seduction. All 
the facts were fully sustained by evidence. ‘There was no de- 
fence, and yet — such is the purity of Irish jurors — there was 
no verdict. After being locked up for several hours, the im- 
maculate twelve were discharged by consent of counsel on both 
sides. 

A Mountain Dew Factory. — Mr. Fitzgerald, officer of 
excise, stationed at Balleymoney, with six other officers, pro- 
ceeded, on information, to a house close to the village of Dun- 
loy, and seized a still at work. The instant they did so, horns 
were sounded, and the neighbourhood, which is populous, 
at once became in a ferment. Signals were instantly given, 
which seemed to be perfectly understood and readily complied 
with, the people assembling to the spot where the seizure was 
made. ‘The officers, calculating on what must ensue, hastened, 
with the still and its appendages, off the premises, lodging it on 
a car, when a general rush was made to deprive them of the 
seizure : the people, men and women, being armed with stones, 
pressing on the officers, from whom they rescued the still, the 
most cumbersome part of the seizure. ‘This, however, did not 
satisfy the aggressors, who continued in the pursuit of the offi- 
cers, for the purpose of recovering the head and worm of the 
still; this they fortunately did not effect, owing to the speed at 
which the officers drove off. 


FORMOSA. 


| T is anticipated that the next overland mail will 
bring some account of the reparation to be made 
by the Chinese Emperor to the families of those 
British subjects who were murdered at Formosa 
by the Chinese authorities. This island is 
situated in the Chinese seas, and was one of those 
places at which the Dutch were permitted to 
hold a settlement till they were attacked by Coxinga, a famed 
Chinese admiral, who caused them entirely to abandon their 
possessions, ‘The descendants of Coxinga almost retained the 
sovereignty of Formosa till it was ceded to the Chinese em- 
peror about 160 years since. Its capital, Tyoan, has gradually 
risen to importance, and possesses now an extensive, though 
difficult, harbour. The British subjects who were murdered, it 
will be recollected, were the crews of two vessels that struck on 
this dangerous coast. 
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receive from his family 100,000f, per annum, 
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SCOTLAND. 


Tue Cuurcn or Scortanp. — On Wednesday a meeting 
of the friends of those professing attachment to the principles 
of non-intrusion in the Church of Scotland was held in the 
Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh. The meeting was crowded, and 
on the platform were Mr. Fox Maule, M. P., Mr. Camp- 
bell, M. P., Mr. Sheriff Monteath, Mr. Dunlop and Mr. 
Hamilton, advocates, Mr. Nairne of Dunsinane, Rev. Drs, 
Gordon, Chalmers, Candlish, Cunningham, ev. Messrs, 
Brown, Grey, Tweedie, Duncan of Cleish, and Cunningham 
of Prestonpans. Mr. Maule was called to the chair, and having 
addressed the meeting, the Rev. Dr. Candlish moved a resolu- 
tion, approving of the deliverance of the special commission, 
and said the struggle was now at an end, and nothing remained 
for them but to prepare for a separation from the state. Col. 
Anderson seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Campbell, M. P. for Argyleshire, moved the 
next resolution, expressing a hope that the office bearers of the 
church would remain faithful to their engagements, and com- 
pared those who had signed the resolutions of the Convocation 
to soldiers who were ordered on a forlorn hope. It would 
never do for them to draw back now and propose to listen to 
the proposals of a deserter, who came pretending to bear a flag 
of truce. Dr. Gordon seconded the resolution, which was also 
carried. Dr. Chalmers moved the third resolution, expressing 
delight at the preparations which were making for the disrup- 
tion all over the country. He was delighted to say there had 
been received in direct contributions to the central fund the 
sum of 40,000/.; and in this he kept out of view what he 
thought was the great sheet anchor of the free Presbyterian 
church, — the associations which had begun to be formed in 
various parts of the country, If they went on as at present 
they would have 150,000/. ; a sum that would not only support 
the ousted ministers, but would extend the free Presbyterian 
church, and cause it to shoot ahead of all personal delicacies 
about the subsistence of ministers. He did not doubt that ina 
few years they would cover Scotland with churches and schools 
commensurate with its necessities. This resolution having 
likewise been seconded and carried, thanks were voted to the 
chairman, and the meeting separated. x s 

Inverness. — On Sunday last a whale, forty-six feet in 
length, was captured in the | Ioray Frith, near Kessock Ferry, 
to the no small astonishment and delight of the townsmen and 
neighbours, thousands of whom have flocked to see the huge 
and unwonted spectacle. ‘The fish was first noticed about 
seven o’clock in the morning. It was then floundering and 
blowing away on a sandbank, and the man at the stake-net 
getting out his cobble, and procuring the assistance of two lads 
in another boat, proceeded to the spot, armed with an old sword 
and some such other lethal weapon. ‘They succeeded in in- 


flicting several wounds on the whale, who darted hither and | 


thither, now making for the mouth of the Ness, and again 
plunging forward towards the opposite side of the frith, till at 
length he rose in the vicinity of the boats, and the pursuers, 
with great boldness and no little risk, succeeded in fixing a 
grapnel, or kedge-anchor, in the head of the fish, entering one 
of the blow-holes. At this stroke the whale darted off with 
great velocity, dragging the boat behind at a fearful rate. The 
conflict was not unobserved, and a rival party now entered the 
field of action, determined to share in the glory and gain of the 
victory. ‘The Kilmuir men say, they had made the fish fast 
with ropes, and had it fairly aground, exulting in their prize, 
when two large boats, filled with men, and headed by the 
Craigton pilot, appeared coming from the westward towards 
the scene of conflict. Their wives and daughters from Craig- 
ton village also arrived by land, and a regular scuffle ensued, 
which might have ended seriously, had not the Kilmuir people, 
who were in the minority, prudently given way, but not till 
several blows had been struck. A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood then interfered, and tried to persuade the new comers 
to go away, and leave the whale in the hands of the original 
captors; but this they refused, and after fixing their own tack- 
ling to the dying fish, they carried it out to sea again, and then 
towed it westward, and landed it where it now is, at Craigton 
Point. The fish is said to be worth from 407. to 50l. It is of 
the finner or razor-back species, and is of the following dimen- 
sions : — Length of the head, 11 feet; breadth of the head, 6 
feet; breadth of the tail, 10 feet ; and the whole length, 46 feet. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bricutron. — Metancuoty Deary. — Miss Isabella Gran- 
ville, whose parents have been residing for some months at 
Brighton, met her death on Monday afternoon under the fol- 
lowing painful circumstances : — She was taking an airing on 
horseback with the daughters of Lady Poore, on the Dyke 
Road, when her horse took fright and galloped away at the top 
of his speed. Miss Granville, in her fright, extricated herself 
from the saddle and threw herself off; she came with fearful 
violence to the ground, pitching upon her head. She was taken 
home in a state of insensibility, from which she never reco- 
vered, and died the same evening about ten o’clock. 

Linxcoin. — Execution.—The wretched man tried under 
the alias of Thomas Johnson for the murder of Mrs. Evison, 
near Wainfleet, was executed on Friday last. From the time 
of his condemnation to the night preceding his execution he 
was exceedingly reserved, though the hardihood of his character 
had gradually softened down as the hour of death approached; 
and on the last day but one of his Jife he confessed that his name 
was Upton ; that he came from Tatenhill; that he entered the 
house of the aged pair about ten o’clock, and after striking a 
light with a lucifer match, lighted a candle, and tied Ann Fair- 
weather first; that he imagined Mrs. Evison died from fright, 
and was not smothered, as was stated. This substantially 
agrees with the evidence on the trial. The execution took 
place at noon, in the presence of thousands of spectators ; 
many came from very distant parts of the county. On passing 


| pended upon it, which, including a grant of 270,000/. from the 


over the castle yard, the criminal trembled exceedingly, but | 


seemed penitent and resigned. As Great Tom struck the first 
stroke of twelve, the bolt was drawn, and after a short and vic- 
lent struggle, all was over. 


Durnam. — The assizes commenced here on Monday last. 


The calendar is very heavy as to the number of cases, there 
being ninety-seven persons for trial. A large portion of them, 
however, appear to be of a comparatively trifling nature, anc 
more like the class of felonies disposed ‘of at quarter sessions 
than at assizes. The cause list is unusually heavy. 

Axotuer Monomaniac. — The Bishop of Exeter has been 
under the necessity of seeking legal protection from an un- 
fortunate clergyman, the Rev. W. H. Tucker, who has been 
several times in lunatic establishments. It appears that re- 
cently this unhappy man has been addressing threatening letters 
to the bishop. 


Rattway Communication WITH THE Nortn. — Consider- | 


able excitement prevails at the present moment in the railway | 
world with reference to the contest now going forward between | 


two of the principal railway companies, whose lines radiate to 
the north, with reference to their extension through the county 
towns of Cambridge, Peterborough, and Lincoln. The Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway Company support the line from 
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Peterborough to Blisworth as connected with their line, and 


the Northern and Eastern advocate an extension from their | 
presen terminus at Bishops Stortford — first to the town of | 


ewport, in Essex, a distance of ten miles, and thence on to 


Cambridge. In support of this latter project a public meeting 


has been held at the town hall, Cambridge, for the purpose of | 


considering the propriety of constructing the proposed line of 
railway from Blisworth to Peterborough, and for taking the 
necessary steps for an extension of the northern and eastern 
line from Bishops Stortford to Cambridge, and from thence on 
to Peterborough. The Hon. E. Yorke moved the first resolu- 
tion, which was to the effect that the bill now in progress for 
making a branch railway from-the London and Birmingham 
line, from Blisworth to Peterborough, would give to the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Company an entire monopoly of convey- 
ance to the north, and interfere with the further progress of the 
northern and eastern line, the extension of which would, in 
the opinion of the meeting, be more serviceable to the whole of 
the districts extending north. After a long discussion on the 
advantages to be derived from the proposed extension on the 
part of the North-Eastern Railway, a resolution was passed, 
recommending the raising of capital for the purpose of carrying 
out the proposed undertaking. 


HE ceremony of throwing open the Tunnel was 
\; performed on Saturday last, March 25. The 
| grand rendezvous was the Rotherhithe shaft on 
the Surrey side of the river, where two marquees 
had been erected, one for the accommodation of 
the directors and proprietors with their friends, 
and the other for the reception of visitors. The 
hoisting of flags and the ringing of bells naturally drew a great 
crowd to the spot at an early hour of the day, but it was not 
until 4 o'clock in the afternoon that the sound of a gun 
announced the ceremony had begun ; and the procession started 
from the grander marquee down the staircase in the following 
order: first came a very effective band; then followed the 
standard bearer, and persons carrying various flags and banners, 
the clerk, the solicitor, the acting engineer, the surveyor, the 
chief engineer, the chairman of the board of directors, the 
directors, the treasurer, the auditors, the proprietors, and, lastly, 
the visitors, an immense number of persons including ladies. 
The route taken was along the western archway of the tunnel, 
and on arriving at the shaft at Wapping, that was ascended and 
paraded, and then the procession returned by the eastern arch- 
way to Rotherhithe. The majority of the visitors went the 
whole distance, 1200 feet; many, however, proceeded only a 
little way, pausing and looking about with an air of suspicion 
every four or five yards, while some would not venture into the 
tunnel at all, but remained in the shaft or on the staircase. 
Standing at the bottom of the shaft, and looking down the 
vista which the tunnel presents, right and left, the view is | 
strikingly agreeable; and taking into account the singular 
character of the work, the great number of years that its con- 
struction has occupied, the many difficulties both above and 
below that have been overcome, the vast sums of money ex- 


public purse, must amount to nearly 600,000/., and also the 
melancholy fact that many lives have been lost during the pro- 
gress of the tunnel, one is compelled to subscribe to the truth 
of the declaration that it is a wonderful undertaking. It is 
now opened as a thoroughfare for foot-passengers at a penny | 
toll. ‘There is a carriage way, but the approaches to it are not | 
yet made. 


CEREMONY OF OPENING THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


mn ‘ 


In the evening the directors entertained their friends at the 
London Tavern, and upwards of 100 guests sat down to a 
dinner, Mr. Hawes, senior, presiding. The Chairman, in 
| proposing the health of Sir I. M. Brunel, said, that although 
| the engineer was a Frenchman by birth, by association and in 
heart and feeling he was an Englishman, and must be so be- 
cause England had honoured and rewarded his genius by raising 
him to his present deserved eminence. After reciting some of 
the circumstances of the professional career of Sir I. Brunel, 
he concluded by congratulating him and the company upon the 
victory he had gained over old Father Thames. Sir i runel, 
in replying to the compliment, said the undertaking had been 
as it were the business of his life, and after the many difficulties 
he had experienced, it was certainly a proud moment when he 
saw the completion of his labours, and received the congratula- 
tion of his friends. He thanked Providence for his success, 
and he thanked the Duke of Wellington for his powerful and 
disinterested aid, and all his friends and supporters for the en- 
couragement which they had afforded him. 

The number of persons who visited the Thames Tunnel from 
6 o’clock on Saturday night until Tuesday morning was about 
50,000. ‘The admission money EA a penny each, the sum 
thus realised would be about 208l. On Sunday the vicinity of 
the tunnel was immensely thronged, and many were dis- 
appointed in obtaining admission into it. On Monday the 
access to the tunnel was much more easy, and the numbers 
admitted were about 450 an hour. 


——=— 


Mr. Maddox of the Princess’s Theatre has been bound over 
to answer at the sessions, a charge of assault upon a sheriff’s 
officer, who forced himself into the green room of that theatre 
in search of a Mr. Soane, against whom he had an execution. 

Under a writ of enquiry in the Sheriff’s Court, a jury, after 
an hour’s deliberation, found that the public house, the Cum- 
berland’s Head, St. George’s-in-the- East, had been deteriorated 
in value by the London and Blackwall Railway, and assessed 
the value of the lease and good-will at 2000/., loss by removal at 
200/., and fixtures to be taken at a valuation. The Under- 
sheriff laid down the law, that the injury to trade by removal of 
persons from the neighbourhood of railways, was not a subject 


| for their consideration ; but if customers were prevented fre- 


quenting or coming to the premises in question, in conse- 

quence of the inconvenience or uncomfortableness caused by 

the railway, that was a matter for their consideration, and was, 

ue thought, contemplated in the compensation clauses of the 
ct. 

Houses or PARLIAMENT. — A return made to the House 
of Commons states that the total amount already expended for 
building the new Houses of Parliament is 380,433/. 10s. ; the 
amount voted has been 438,500/., and consequently 58,016/. 10s. 
is in hand unexpended, which will be required for works now 
in progress of completion. It is estimated that a further sum 
578,424. 12s. 9d., will be required to complete the buildings. 
The total amount of Mr. Bares estimate will therefore be 
1,016,924/. 12s. 9d., besides what will be required for completing 
the landing places, making good the pavings, furniture, and 
fittings, and for decorations by works of art. 

The Factories Education Bill is creating a great stir among 
the Dissenters. lt is declared to be “a declaration of war on 
the part of the Government against all the Dissenters in the 
kingdom.” As such it is regarded by the different religious 
denominations, who are roused, as by one animating voice, to re- 
sistance by every means which the constitution prescribes. Com- 
mittees of the leading ministers and laymen of the different 
religious bodies sit daily in London; conferences are held be- 
tween deputations from each, for the purpose of more effectual 
co-operation. Interviews are sought and obtained with the 
Premier and the Home Secretary. ‘These are the employments 
of the day. In the evening, meetings of the congregations are 
held in their several places of worship. The Bill is then 
analysed, —its nature and tendency exposed, —the necessity of 
petitioning the legislature against its enactment urged —a pe- 
tition against it read; it is then placed on a table —the signa- 
tures of the male adults present aflixed — and measures taken 
for obtaining the signatures of persons not present, but who 
may disapprove of the measure ee tE law. 

Farar Accipent IN Buackxrriars Roan. — The unfortu- 
nate woman (apparently a domestic servant) who met her death 
in Blackfriars Road on Monday evening, by falling down an 
area, had not been identified so late as last evening. Mr. 
Payne opened an inquest on the body, and adjourned it in the 
expectation that her employers or friends will come forward. 
Having a sovereign and a piece of green leather in her glove, 
she was evidently on an errand; and it seems strange that those 
with whom she resided should not have sooner heard of her 
melancholy and sudden end. We cannot help adding that great 
moral responsibility, at any rate, attaches to persons who thus 
cause the loss of life for the want of precaution. In a crowded 
situation, and, indeed, in any public situation, great blame zi- 
taches to any person who leaves open a dangerous pitfall, for 
however short a period of time, without setting a lighi before 
it, or some person to watch it. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BRIBERY. 


Mr. Walter has been unseated for Nottingham, and has 
been honoured by a letter of condolence from the Duke of 
Newcastle on the event. The charge against Mr. Walter, 
—a charge proved, at least as good as proved, by the de- 
cision of the committee, —is that of bribery. Mr. Walter is 
equally astonished at the charge and its result. His hands 
are clean; his heart is pure; he tampered with the con- 
science of no man. He went into the House of Commons 
“ innocent of the knowledge” of any practices upon the 
avarice or necessities of the independent freemen of Notting- 
ham. Why, then, is he ousted from his seat? Why is out- 
raged humanity, — why is the pauper, ground to dust by the 
Poor Law, — deprived of the restless energy, the forceful 
eloquence of the late Member? The answer is,—although his 
hands are spotless, — free from the taint of bribing gold, — 
his agents have, like the wicked one, prowled about, seeking 
whom they might devour, and have snapped up much of the 
innocence, the guilelessness, of immaculate Nottingham. 
This charge Mr. Walter indignantly denies. He had not 
agents for such base means ; he had no mercenaries march- 
ing with bank-notes for their banners, and sovereigns clink- 
ing the lovely overture of “ Britons never shall be slaves!” 
Money was given; that was proved: but Mr. Walter knew 
nothing of the corruption, — had authorised no man to lay 
out so much as a “ beggarly denier.” 

Let it not be henceforth insinuated that the spirit of pa- 
triotism is dead amongst us. Certainly not. Is not its 
presence, its vitality, manifested at every election? This is 
no party matter: there is no difference in the case of Whig 
or Tory — Conservative or Radical. Whatever principal 
may, with silvery tongue, seek to gain the suffrages of a 
constituency, there is always some bonus deus, some benevo- 
lent agent, some unseen, unacknowledged Puck, visiting the 
houses of voters—talking small-talk to voters’ wives — dan- 
dling and kissing voters’ children—and now, in the very 
eccentricity of its affection, showing a sudden love to voters’ 
kittens and canaries, — and, on its departure from the hearth 
of the constituent, leaving behind it bright, shining, tangible 
proofs of its visit! At times, too, this good genius —its heart 
big with hospitality— invites men into the pleasant circle of 
an ale-house, and, having lured them there, coins some 
pretty pass-words, — establishes a sort of freemasonry of 
tippling, by which the learners and the initiated may drink 
in flowing cups success to “ blue” or “ yellow,” — the source 
of the given liquor being to them as unseen, as unthought of, 
as the dew that shall descend upon their swimming heads as 
they stagger to their homesteads. 

Is not this delightful fact proved again and again upon 
every parliamentary election committee? Have we not 
ample evidence (no matter, as we have said, who may be the 
disputed representative) of the life and whereabout of this 
mysterious philanthropy that is ever called into existence by 
certain elections, and, the elections over, that immediately 
vanishes “ like a guilty thing” away ? 

How injurious may be the effects of eccentric benevo- 
lence! In how many instances have simple-hearted, un- 
suspicious members, scarcely warm in their places, suddenly 
found themselves without their seats, from the antic liberality 
of unknown goodness! Mr. Walter is the last of the sacri- 
ficed, —the latest victim of some gold-giving, yet ignorant 
spirit! He is, like Bottom, “ translated :” some injudicious, 
sportive fairy having (with the best intentions) deprived 
him of the higher humanities developed in “ M. P.” 

Yet stay: we may consider the matter in another point of 
view. The tempting presences going about at elections may 
be the enemies of those for whom they purchase voices. 
They may know that the surest way to defeat an adversary 
is to throw gold upon him. They kill his political life with 
sovereigns, nay, in some cases, with crown pieces, This is 
a melancholy view of things; a dispiriting aspect of the 
troubles and trials that beset every man anxious for the 
honour of a seat in Parliament. 

“ It is clear,” says the Times, “ that no man who wishes 
for a seat in Parliament can ever set a petition against his 
return on the score of bribery at defiance. No possible pre- 
caution on his part can render him safe. To be seen in the 
same street or under the same roof with a man who has 
bribed in his favour, to shake hands with such a person or 
with the person who has received the bribe, or to employ as 
agents for any purpose whatever any person with whom the 
corrupt party has communicated during the progress of the 
election, becomes, in the view of a purity-committee, a clear 
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adoption of his agency. To have dined at the same table 
with him, or stood upon the same hustings, is positively 
fatal. Even if the candidate should employ no agents at all, 
—should not even visit the town, —still, so long as any- 
body conducts the election on his behalf, he may be held 
responsible. This may be a very comfortable prospect for 
the advocates of annual Parliaments, and for the whole race 
of publicans and others, who have a direct pecuniary motive 
for desiring frequency of elections; but how far it will pro- 
mote the public interest we leave our rational and Con- 
servative readers to judge.” 

We quite agree with the Times as to the innumerable 
perils besetting a man who desires to take his place in St. 
Stephens. But what is the remedy? We suspect that so 
long as a seat is desired as a mere matter of worldly dis- 
tinction, instead of a laborious and high moral duty, so long 
will the influences complained of continue. 


oS 
THE “MASK” OF DEATH. 


The punishment of death is, in the opinion of many ex- 
cellent people, a social panacea ; with them the true bond of 
society is a noosed rope. The past week has afforded a 
strong illustration of the moral efficacy of the scaffold. 

At this moment there are thousands of miserable wretches 
haunting the streets of Paris, who for a franc-piece would 
not scruple to commit a murder. Can it, indeed, be other- 
wise? Mark the wisdom, the paternity of the French 
government. A criminal|is sent to the galleys; he works 
out his time; if he be not wholly lost to moral influence 
when he enters upon the term of his captivity, his utter 
degradation, his social perdition is very briefly effected. His 
time of punishment is out; he is spawned back upon*the 
world a demon. He has no passport. Who will give em- 
ployment to the late convict — to the branded forçat? No 
man. The miserable wretch has no roof to cover him; no 
honest means of allaying the appetite with which God created 
him. Every man looks with scorn and distrust upon him — 
every man loathes and condemns him. The felon prowls in 
the haunts of men like a wild beast ; and at length, like a wild 
beast, springs upon them for sustenance. Destitution and 
the pangs of hunger make the man a murderer: and blood 
once shed, the innocence of society raises its eyes to heaven 
in horror at the deed — lifts up its snowy hands in astonish- 
ment at human wickedness ! 

We take an illustration of this truth from the Gazette des 
Tribunaux of the past week. A man had been found mur- 
dered in the streets of Paris. The atrocity called “ for an 
example to be made.” Whereupon two murderers who had 
been doomed in the early part of January were to be imme- 
diately beheaded; to prevent, by the “ example” of their 
punishment, a repetition of the recent homicide. Let us see 
how this example worked upon a Parisian populace ; we take 
the text of the Guzette:—“ At eight o’clock precisely, the 
two criminals arrived at the rond point of the Barriére Saint 
Jacques, where the scaffold had been erected at three o’clock 
in the morning. An immense crowd (among whom, we say 
it with regret and disgust, pressed on above two hundred men, 
women, and children, wecring masquerade costumes, their 
faces still denoting the fatigue consequent on the night’s balls 
and orgies, and ornamented with rouge and mouches), filled 
the place and avenues to it; all the adjoining windows, walls, 
roofs, and trees of the Boulevard were tbronged with spec- 
tators, whilst on the other side of the Barrière, whose gates 
had been shut, died away the last sounds of the music of the 
Guinguette’s orchestras.” : 

The men who were executed had murdered a fellow- 
workman that they might seize upon the remains of a five 
franc-piece (four shillings) which the victim had changed 
to treat his after assassins with a bottle of wine. The death 
of these wretches, the cause of their death too, was by the 
wisdom of the French Government to be considered an “ ex- 
ample.” And how does it operate? Why, as a horrid bur- 
lesque at the fag-end of a carnival. As a piece of crowning 
excitement at the conclusion of a night’s debauch, a fillip to 
the jaded senses of the lowest and basest of mankind. With 
what moral reflections the masquers returned to their homes. 
How, as they laid aside their mountebank dresses, they re- 
solved to throw off the intemperance of their souls, — how, 
as they washed the paint from their faces, they cleansed 
their hearts anew! What a preacher to them ; what a mute 
yet terribly impressive preacher, was the executioner! 
They had over-night dressed themselves for a mumming, 
and they had been solemnly surprised by the tragedy of 
death. 

Was such indeed the effect of the spectacle at the Barrière 
St. Jacques; and if not, why was it acted? The blood of 
the two criminals (it is our faith), fell like poison-drops, 
blighting and withering what yet was left untainted in the 
hearts of the beholders. Death was to them stripped of its 
solemnity ; yea, its sacredness, and made a grim fantastic 
phantom. Two men were struck into eternity, and the mob, 
the bedizened painted mob who saw the tragedy, looked at 
it as they would behold some melodramatic horror at the 
Porte St. Martin; a little more exciting, perhaps, but as- 
suredly no more instructive, teeming with no deeper moral. 
They turned from the bloody axe and headless corpses, and 


The French criminal law denies to the discharged culprit 
any document by which he may re-enter society. The phi- 
lanthropy of the law says to the liberated forçat, “ you shall 
not earn honest bread.” The maddened hungry wretch 
commits murder that he may not starve, and then outraged 
justice, with tears in its eyes (having benevolently appointed 
a spiritual comforter to the doomed assassin) works out its 
last morality at the Barrière St. Jacques. The law com- 
mits the first wrong, and then vindicates its right to do so 
by its last argument, —the guillotine ! 
== =< 
SUPPLY —“ CIVIL CONTINGENCIES.” 

The debate on this subject went off with little effect. On 
the first vote of 110,000/. for civil contingencies, Mr. W. 
WiLt1ams (who seems anxious to share the work of Mr. 
Hume) protested against sundry items, and chiefly against 
those connected with our embassies. It is idle, it is igno- 
rant, to attempt any parallel between such expences as 
allowed by this country and the outlay granted by America. 
A monarchical ambassador is a part of the monarchy, a 
representative of the grandeur and wealth of the state from 
which he emanates. A nation of Quakers, were there such 
a nation, would not send their ambassadors in court suits, 
with diamond hilted swords, stars, and feathers, with, more- 
over, as a necessary appendage to their worldly show, a train 
of footmen in liveries stiff with gold. No; the ambassador 
would be presented in a decent suit of drab, with an unex- 
ceptionable muslin neckcloth. He is the representative of 
his people to a people abroad. “ Show me his company,” 
says the old, old proverb, “and TIl show you the man.” Inthe 
like way, nation says to nation, “ We show you our ambas- 
sador that you may see ourselves.” Hence it is absurd to 
measure the expense of the monarchy of England with the. 
outlay of the republic of America. You might as well con- 
trast a BENJAMIN FRANKLIN with a DUKE or BUCCLEUCH. 

Mr. Hume objected to the expense of the EARL of WIL- 
TON and Sır C. Youne to Dresden to invest the King of | 
Saxony with the Order of the Garter. This mission was | 
charged 10651. Having made the objection, Mr Hume in- 
dignantly asked, “ What government would pay so much as 
we did for sending these baubles to distinguished foreigners?” 
Here, again, is Mr. Hume inconsistent — unphilosophice. 
The Order of the Garter, emanating from the Crown of | 
England, would “ not be sent over in a box,” as he sug- 
gested, by a sort of Foreign Package Delivery Company, but 
required the dignifying attendance of an earl and baronet. 
Mr. Hume would not, we think, send a 5007, note to any 
charity he might subscribe that amount to, by the hands of | 
his errand-boy at seven shillings per week. No; if he trusted 
it to the keeping of anybody, it would be to that of some 
officer in his household, dignified by a larger salary —an 
officer who might require even the outlay for a hackney- 
coach, to throw a fitting grace about the donation. And 
then for calling the Garter a “ bauble;” this, too, Mr. 
Hume, is unphilosophic. Drocenss stretching himself in 
the sun, might call it a bauble, as, were he alive, he might 
call all the crowns on earth baubles; but the greater con- 
tains the lesser. If, Mr. Hume, you have diadems, you 
must have “ orders.” 

> 
CHEAP LAW. 

As in China there are two languages, the one for the 
common concerns and common transactions of life, and the 
other the written language, in which poets, historians, and 
philosophers enshrine their dreams, records, and theories, 
so in England have we two tongues,—our mother-tongue 
to which we are born, and which in the communion of man 
with man is all-comprehensive, all-sufficient, and our law- 
tongue, invented for us by certain thrifty pundits, who care- 
fully keep to themselves the key thereof, using it for their 
own especial profit and advantage, and making the illiterate 
multitude pay for a sounding gibberish which they cannot 
understand, but which (as rustics give ear to the balderdash 
of a self-constituted wizard) they know to contain so many 
spells, so many incomprehensible incantations. This sorcery, 
born in the days of ignorance,—this trick put by the cun- 
ning few upon the simple many,—continues to our time; 
albeit we confess, thanks to Sır SAMUEL RoMILiy, —yes, 
and to Lorn Brovcuam (for let us not forget past service 
in our annoyance at present eccentricity), somewhat dimi- 
nished in its powers, lessened in its agency. Nevertheless, 
poor common sense stands bewildered; whilst law, calling up 
a grave look, reads its riddles upon parchment, its laby- 
rinthine sentences, leading no-where save to one common 
centre,—the pocket of the lawyer. Is it possible for any 
merely human head, any plain understanding, unarmed, 
undignified with the subtleties of the legalist, the sophistica- 
tions of the bar, to follow the sentences decorating the 
simple skin of parchment? With every determination 
to be steady, every preparation to separate circumstance 
from circumstance, the hearer finds himself in a roundabout 
of words, he is caught up in the verbal whirl, he speedily 
becomes giddy, entirely loses his head, and then— triumph 
of legal verbosity over poor common sense—he is the victim 
of the forms of law, the sacrifice to the syllables of the lawyer. 

Lorp CAMPBELL has brought in a bill to remedy this. 


their lightened hearts danced to the dying sounds of the | It is his benevolent intention to give common sense a little 


Guinguette’s fiddles. 


fairer play, to the loss of legal mystery. He proposes to 


alter the law on the subject of the conveyance of freehold 
property, by, in a measure, bringing back the simplicity of 


ancient usage. He proposes a deed “ as short as that used 
in the reign of Edward I.” A deed in a tabular form, “ con- 
taining the names of the grantor, the grantee, the parcels 
that were to be conveyed, and the consideration for the 
conveyance.” No more: the deed to have all the effect of a 
lease and release; and the bill to give to certain words a 
certain effect, The effect of this bill (if it become a law) 
will be, a “ saving of enormous expense” at present inevit- 
able in the conveyance of freehold property. 

“ A saving of enormous expense!” In these five words 
have we not spells potent enough to call up a thousand op- 
posing spirits, all of them shrieking forth “ wrong and rob- 
bery,” and prophesying from the adoption of the experiment 
a subversion of society, a chaos of all social life? The 
expense is, of course, only to be saved from the pockets of 
those who, by unmeaning and unnecessary verbiage, charm 
gold from the purses of their victims. Hence is there a con- 
veyancer throughout merry England who will not exclaim, 
“ Murder! robbery!” at this bill proposed by Lorp Came- 
BELL, as though some Turpin held a loaded pistol at his 
breast? The cry has already been heard; the shudder at 
the desecration of the rights of legal verbosity has already 
manifested itself: already, too, has Lorp CAMPBELL been 
attacked by ridicule as vital and withal as graceful as the 
movements of a pantomime elephant. 

Lawyers are word-mongers. They sell “ notwithstand- 
ings,” “ aforesaids,” at much more than their weight in 
gold, ponderous as they are by needless repetition, Or 
they may be likened in the trick of their trade to an adroit 
clothier, who sells one yard of cloth for twenty yards. The 
simple buyer believes that he has all the twenty yards he 
has-paid for; nay, he is sure of it; he has seen the vendor 
measure them. Alas! poor dupe; the crafty tradesman only 
measured the same yard of cloth twenty times over by an 
adroit juggle, a learned quickness of the hand, disguising 
the permitted fraud of his business. Does not the convey- 
ancer thus repeat and repeat, measuring nothing more than 
the same sentence twenty times over? Now, Lorp CAMP- 
BELL’s bill goes to make the law satisfied with one enumera- 
tion, with, so to speak, a single sentence. Its effect is, to 
destroy the profits of repetition. Of course the abuse and 
ridicule will be in exact ratio to the wisdom and justice of 
the measure. 

We know that cheap law (be it remembered by those who 
sell the commodity at its present extravagant price) is de- 
precated, inasmuch as it would inoculate all the world with 
a spirit of litigation. As if, forsooth, law were as an exhili- 
rating a temptation as champagne, and that to make it 


cheap, all mankind would incontinently get drunk upon it. 
——<—— 


An extraordinary scene occurred this afternoon, towards the 
close of the regular service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The con- 
gregation were alarmed by the cry of a pistol! a pistol! secure 
him! A young man had presented a pistol at the officiating 
clergyman, which, on his attempting to discharge, missed fire. 
The Bishop of Llandaff, who was present, preserved the utmost 
calmness, and after asking if the party was in custody, quietly 
said, “let the service be concluded.” ‘This over, those who 
were witnesses of the occurrence adjourned to the vestry, when 
his Grace requested their attendance when called upon. The 
young man seemed about twenty-four years of age, was very 
respectably dressed in a dark frock coat, but his expression of 
countenance was extremely melancholy. The weapon was a 
large horse-pistol ; it was examined in the presence of our re- 
porter, and contained some paper wadding, with a small quan- 
tity of gunpowder. We have ascertained that the name of the 
officiating clergyman upon whose life this attempt has been 
made is the Rev. Mr. Haden. The prisoner will be brought 
up for examination at Guildhall on Monday, : 

American papers came to hand this day. The most im- 
portant news contained in them is a message from the Presi- 
dent relative to the late treaty with this country. 

The three prisoners convicted of murder at Derby were exe- 
cuted yesterday. f k 

The trial of the Chartists at the Stafford assizes, which had 
lasted for ten days, terminated on Thursday in the conviction 
of all the parties. They are to be brought up for judgment in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

At the Liverpool assizes, on the 30th, three men, named 
Dickenson, Thespe, and Borth, were convicted of highway rob- 
bery, and sentenced to be transported for fifteen years. 

Lord John Russell has placed a notice upon the books of the 
House of Commons, signifying his intention, on Tuesday week, 
the 11th of April, to move “ itesolutions on Educations.” 

Trade is brisk at Liverpool and Manchester, and the demand 
is good throughout Lancashire and all the cotton districts. In 
Yorkshire there is not much improvement, nor in any of the 
woollen branches; there is an inquiry, and a demand in some 
quarters, but the prices obtained are not satisfactory, There is 
some slight improvement at Derby and Nottingham. 

On Wednesday evening, a man named John Richards was 
charged before the magistrates of the Rochester Police Office 
with threatening to blow out the brains of Her Majesty, who, 
he said, as a woman, had no right to reign. He was remanded 
until the mayor communicated with the Secretary of State. 

NorrincHamM Exrction. — On Tuesday Sir G. Larpent 
issued an address to the electors, announcing his intention of 
standing. Mr. Thomas Gisborne, jun. (late M,P. for North 
Derbyshire), has also issued an address ; but will not stand in 
opposition to Sir G. Larpent. The complete suffrage party 
wish to support Gisborne 1n opposition to the Whig Baronet, 
and the Chartists are determined to render no support to either. 
F. O’Connor on Tuesday evening addressed the latter body in 

e public market-place. 
ars ay Snead the Anti-Corn-Law espe held their 
weekly meeting at Drury Lane Theatre. Phe house was 
crowded, and the audience enthusiastic. Mr. Cobden spoke 
against the emigration movement in the city. a“ 

‘The twenty-second anniversary of the Seaman's A ospital 
Society was celebrated on Wednesday. The number o Pat 
admitted during the past year amounted to 2,737; and relief, 
medicine, and advice, had been given to 1,982 out-patients. 


yy 


LAW. 


Court or Cuancery— Tue Marquis or Hertrorp’s WiLL. 
— The Lord Chancellor, on Wednesday, gave Prenent in this 
case, which was an appeal from the decision of the Vice Chan- 
cellor relating to the codicils in the will of the late Marquis of 
Hertford. The Vice Chancellor decided in favour of the 
codicils, and against that decision the present appeal was brought 
by the executors. His lordship, after going through the facts 
of the case, which have frequently of late been reported, said he 
was of opinion that the judgment of the court below was right; 
the codicils in the will of the late Marquis of Hertford were 
cumulative, and must be allowed; therefore, the appeal must 
be dismissed, with costs. The decision gives to Suisse the full 
benefit of 18,600/., left in legacies under the will of the late 
Marquis. 

Court or Bankruptcy. — Tue Anrtput Loan Sociery. 
— Charles Skerry Nicholls, the insolvent in this case was de- 
scribed as clerk to an insurance company, but is better known 
as manager of the Loan and Investment Society, Adam Street, 
Adelphi. Wednesday was fixed for hearing his application for 
his interim order. A large number of creditors were present, 
but the insolvent was not in attendance. The solicitor for the 
insolvent produced an affidavit, stating that he was subpoenaed 
on a trial at Kingston, and therefore could not attend. He 
prayed for further time. A solicitor for a number of creditors 
hoped his Honour would not grant any further time. The in- 
solvent was only subpeenaed on the27th instant (the commission 
day), and which he ( Mr. Nicholls) must have known as well as 
any man to be an insufficient notice. ‘The insolvent’s solicitor 
assured the learned commissioner that his client wished to 
attend here, but was afraid of incurring the penalties which 
would follow upon his not attending on the subpoena. Mr. 
Commissioner Evans: It appears, as far as I can judge, that 
he has borrowed 6000/. without any apparent means of paying, 
which sum he says he has lent to his father. It is not a case in 
which to give time, and the petition must, therefore, be dis- 
missed. ‘The petition was dismissed accordingly. 


ASSIZE., 

LIVERPOOL. — BIRLEY v. INHABITANTS or SALFORD. — This 
was an action by the Messrs. Birley, manufacturers of cotton 
twist at Chorlton: upon- Medlock,'to recover compensation from 
the hundred for the injury done to their mill during the riots in 
August last. The particulars of the attack on the mill of the 
Messrs. Birley have been repeatedly before the public during 
the trials of the rioters. This was one of the few cases in 
which resistance was offered, and it appeared the mob had done 
considerable damage, to the amount of 260/. and upwards. 
Portions of the gates were driven in, windows broken, window- 
frames smashed, the mob crying out that unless the hands 
ceased work they would fire the mill. They were finally driven 
off by the military. The defence was rested on two grounds. 
One, that the damage done was without any intention to de- 
molish the mill, but merely with the intention to turn out the 
hands, and therefore not within the act. It was also contended 
that, under the Municipal Corporation Reform Act, the borough 
of Manchester, and not the hundred of Salford, would be liable 
for the damage. On the first point, the jury found that there 
was an intention to demolish. ‘The second point was reserved 
for the consideration of the court above. 

Bopmin. — Tue Wreckers. — Robert Chapman and Hugh 
Lakey were indicted for stealing a bag of cotton-wool from a 
wreck stranded in this county. From the prosecutor’s witnesses 
it appeared that in the month of October last a ship called the 
Jessie Logan was driven on shore at a place called Blackport, 
near to Bocastle, in this county. The coast at this place is 
very rocky, and much exposed, and the ship quickly went to 
pieces after she struck. Part of her cargo was cotton-wool, in 
bales, and many of these floated on shore. As soon as the 
calamity was known, and it was ascertained that pieces of the 
wreck were coming on shore, the proper authorities in the 
neighbourhood sent a body of men to the coast, for the purpose 
of guarding the wreck for such party as should turn out to be 
entitled to it. After they had been upon the spot some time, a 
large body of persons came down on the cliff, with a manifest 
intention of sustaining the character that has been borne by a 
body of the Cornish population for centuries past, viz. that’ of 
wreckers. They were prevented in their intended work of 
plunder by the guards on the spot. ‘The two prisoners were 
proved to have been the ringleaders of this lawless mob, and to 
have declared that they came for wreck, and that wreck they 
would have; and one of them threatened a coast-guardsman 
who was there on duty that he would knock out his brains if he 
interfered with him. The guards, however, were not to be in- 
timidated; they stood their ground, and the mob moved off. 
Subsequently, the two prisoners found their way to the beach, 
and having secured a bag of the wool that had floated on shore, 
were taken in the act of carrying it away. Evidence was then 
given as to the ownership of the property, upon which point 
there was an insufficiency of legal evidence. When the counsel 
had concluded, Mr. Justice Cresswell said he thought there was 
some evidence to go to the jury of the wreck being the pro- 
perty of the alleged owner of the ship, but that in the absence 
of that gentleman, who ought to have been present, it was left 
in doubt. However, he would leave it to the jury. The jury 
immediately found the prisoners Guilty, but added they were 
not satisfied, from any evidence they had heard, to whom the 
property belonged. The learned judge, upon this finding, 
said that if, upon consideration, he thought the objection taken 
sustainable, he would reserve the point for the consideration of 
the judges, Sentence deferred. 

Kincsron, — On Wednesday, Sarah Goddard, a good-looking 

oung woman, was charged with stealing a 50. Bank of Eng- 
and note, under rather singular circumstances. It appeared 
that on the 22d instant, the prisoner, who is in the service of a 
person named cook, at Great Bookham, went to the shop of a 
tradesman in the village, and asked him to give her change for 
a 5l, note. He took it from her and gave her change, and did 
not at the time look at the note; but soon after she was gone 
he discovered that it was a 50/, note instead of a 5l. note. He 
immediately caused an inquiry to be made, and the prisoner’s 
master, hearing of the circumstance, went to the place where 
he kept his money, and ascertained that he had lost a 50/. note, 
and, on being shown the one which the prisoner had changed, 
he immediately identified it as his property. The prisoner, on 
being asked how she became possessed of the note, said that she 
had picked it up. — The jury found her guilty, but recom- 
mended her to mercy, in tah recommendation the prosecutor 
also joined. Sentence: six months’ imprisonment, 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL Evinence.—At the Surrey Sessions, which 
concluded on Saturday afternoon, Mr, Charnock, who was en- 
gaged to defend a prisoner (the evidence for the prosecution 
entirely resting on circumstantial evidence), said such evi- 
dence was always dangerous to convict on, and cited the fol- 
lowing remarkable case, which the learned counsel said was 
not generally known: —On the northern circuit, a few years 
ago, a respectable farmer was indicted for the wilful murder of 
his niece, to whom he was left executor and guardian. A se- 


rious quarrel took place between the uncle and his ward, and 
the former was heard to say that his niece would never live to 
enjoy her property, although she wanted but a short period of 
becoming of age. Shortly after this declaration and quarrel 
the niece was suddenly missed, and no one knew what had 
become of her. Rumours were quickly spread to the jdis- 
advantage of the farmer, until it was at length publicly re- 
ported he had murdered his niece for the sake of possessing 
himself of her property, and that he had concealed the body. 
On his being apprehended on a charge of murder, various 
spots of blood were found on his clothes, those being the gar- 
ments he was in the habit of wearing. Appearances went so 
much against the prisoner that he was committed for trial. At 
the assizes application was made to the judge to postpone the 
case, on the ground that public indignation was so generally 
excited against the prisoner that he could not safely go to trial, 
and an affidavit was put in, that, if time was granted, there was 
no doubt that the niece would be produced in court, and that 
the prisoner was entirely innocent of the murder, The appli- 
cation was successful, and in the interim the most strenuous 
exertions were made on behalf of the prisoner and his friends 
to find the niece, but all to no purpose, and the search proved 
fruitless. The period of the assizes at length came round, and 
being unable to produce the niece, the prisoner, to save his 
life, resorted to a deception, the fatal step of which procured 
his condemnation and execution within forty-eight hours after 
trial, A young lady was produced in court exactly resembling 
the supposed murdered female; her height, age, complexion, 
hair, and voice, were so similar, that many persons in court, 
who were acquainted with the niece, were satisfied she was the 
same, aud some witnesses actually swore to the identity. An 
intimation, however, was given to the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, that the female in court was not the niece of the prisoner, 
but the resemblance was perfect. By the most skilful cross- 
examination by the counsel for the prosecution, the artifice was 
at length detected, and the jury, without hesitation, pronounced 
the fatal verdict of Guilty. His lordship, in passing sentence 
of death, said it was impossible the jury could have come to 
any other conclusion, and sentenced the unfortunate man to 
be executed on the following Monday. On the scaffold, with 
his last breath, the unhappy convict declared his innocence, 
but the clergyman rebuked him fer hardihood, and the crowd 
of spectators who had witnessed the execution were satisfied he 
died a guilty man. Within two years after the execution, the 
niece actually made her appearance, and claimed the property 
to which she was entitled. It appeared that on the day after 
the unfortunate quarrel, the niece eloped from her uncle’s 
house with a stranger to whom she had recently become at- 
tached, and had never been heard of until her sudden and un- 
expected return, and that she had only by accident heard of her 
uncle’s execution. 
a_a 
POLICE. 

MARYLEBONE. — On Tuesday a boy, named William Mellor, 
only ten years of age, whose father is a shoemaker, re- 
siding in Mansfield Street, Kentish Town, was brought up in 
custody, and placed at the bar before Mr. Rawlinson, charged 
with having caused the death of Samuel Hunt Baker, aged 15, 
by stabbing him with a knife. It appeared that a quarrel and 
fight took place between the boys, when the prisoner stabbed 
his opponent in the neck with a shoemaker’s knife, which he 
happened to have at the time. The boy died in the evening. 
Remanded till Monday. 

Worsuir Srreetr. — Mr. John Ware, clerk to the Board of 
Guardians of St, Leonard’s, Shoreditch, appeared before Mr. 
Broughton, upon an adjourned summons, to show cause why 
he had unlawfully refused to produce certain rate books and 
other documents when required so to do by a committee of 
Aii ebah appointed by public vestry to inspect the same, in 
furtherance of an inquiry into the state of the parish accounts. 
The evidence having been heard, Mr. Broughton said that as 
the case was one of great importance, and as the peculiar word- 
ing of the Act required the most careful consideration, he 
should postpone his judgment until that day week, in order 
that he might consult his brother magistrate on the subject. 

MaARrLBoRoucH Srreer. — On Thursday, Mr. Hardwick, the 
presiding Magistrate, on taking his seat on the bench, handed 
to the Reporter the following note, which he had just received 
by the twopenny post, remarking that, considering the nature 
of the communication, he thought the author might have had 
the modesty at least to have paid the postage : — “ T'o the Right 
Worshipful Mr. Hardwick, the Worthy Magistrate. — Sir, I 
have this morning received tidings something will happen to 
you. I swear to have revenge, also several others. ~ Beware, 
most worshipful Sir, or you, like that unfortunate man, Mr. 
Drummond — you'll find an occasion to the relief of many 
hundreds — I am not Moni- Mainac — You shall be assassinated 
before this month. Beware — beware, most mighty Magistrate. 
— I remain ever, pe AS oP Eig 

At Guildhall, a private in the Royal Marines, of the name 
of Maddox, was charged with attempting to murder his wife by 
cutting her throat, and was remanded ; and at the Thames 
Police-office, an Irishman of the name of Donovan was also 
charged with an attempt to murder his wife, He also was 
remanded. 

At Bow Street, George Goddard, a ycung man employed in 
a receiving-house in Moorgate Street; was brought before Mr, 
Jardine, charged with stealing a jetter containing a sovereign, 
the property of the I ostmaster General. He declined saying 
anything in his defence, and was fully committed. 

ÎL xTRAORDINARY Surcine. — On Vednesday forenoon the 
shop of Edward Hanscomb, hair-dresser, of No.1. Winchester 
Street, Pentonvitie Road, being shut up, contrary to usual 
custom, a policeman, on entering the place, found the body of 
Hanscomb, stretched out on a temporary bed, quite dead. 
Phials, containing some poison, were on a shelf, and a stove, 
with charcoal and coke, was placed in the shed, they having 
been ignited. The window and crevices in every part of the 

lace were plastered and stuffed up, so as to prevent the least 
ventilation, and there is no doubt that the deceased had adopted 
this plan to hasten his death by suffocation. On searching his 
shop two letters were found, addressed to his sister, at Layton, 
near Hackney, complaining that his prospects were bad, slack- 
ness of trade, and that the “ anchor of his hope had been cast,” 
and informing her that she would find 12/. in a box at his place, 
which were for her, 

On Friday an inquest was held at Wrestlingworth upon the 
body of William aisley, who died in October last. His 
stomach, upon analysation, having afforded undoubted proofs 
of the presence of arsenic, the jury brought in a verdict of 


murder, against his wife, Sarah Daisley. She was committed 


for trial, 


It appears that the man who entered the lobby of the House 
of Commons on Friday evening, in a half mad, half drunken 
state, and who was taken into custody by the police with a 
carving-knife in his possession, is a person of wayward charac- 
ter and habits, who has given much trouble to the Thames 
police magistrates, There is little doubt that he intended to 
commit an assault on Lord John Russell, and perpetrate an out- 
rage on that nobleman. 
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tions of new pub- advantages. It is on a rising 
lic buildings, we level, and, from the Poultry and 
gave precedence Cheapside, presents its western 
to the House of front at the confluence of five 
Parliament as the thronged and important ave- 
most important structure now nues, —to the bridge and port, 
in progress. The buildings to Lombard Street, Cornhill, 
which rank next in consequence Threadneedle Street, and 
arethe British Museum and the rince’s Street. Thus the spec- 
Royal Exchange; and as the tator has before him, to his 
external portion of the latter is right, in the Port of London, 
now almost complete, public at- the source of all the city’s 
tention is again attracted to it. wealth; in the street of bankers, 
This attention is not confined the seat of its safe keeping and 
exclusively to Mr. Tite’s build- administration, its interchange 
ing; the designs of the less and security ; to the left, in the 
successful, but perhaps not less central building itself, the great 
deserving, competitors claim and public purse—the Bank; and, 
receive their share of examina- finally, the issue towards the 
tion and critical remark; and West End, where the enjoyment 
therefore, with the view of ren- of its fruits is diffused ‘through 
dering more satisfactory our all the channels of fashion and 
series of illustrations, we give luxury. 

sketches of Mr. Donaldson’sand The funds for the great work 
Mr. Cockerell’s designs, in ad- 5 i i ji Hu were too limited to render pos- 
dition to engravings of Mr. He) ee o Wa a, i sible the display of that magni- 
Tite’s. ‘The late Thomas Hope Mi | Wa i ! ficence we should desire and 
in his Historical Essay on Ar- expect on such an occasion. 
chitecture observes, that each of One hundred and fifty thousand 
the free imperial cities in the pounds only were tobe expended 
middle ages, following the ex- on this large site of ground. 
ample of those on the other side Te This was advanced by the Mer- 
of the Alps, as it rose in acti- ul Na vag AUR SN j cers’ Company and the Corpora- 
vity,in opulence, and in dignity, si" t y a Wg tion of London, on the security 
took a pride in rearing, in addi- as : of the rental. There were no 
tion to its sumptuous cathedral, funds arising from the Gres- 
halls as magnificent for its ham estate; on the contrary, the 
magistrates and merchants to estate was greatly in debt to the 
meet ina body. In each, next corporation at the time of the 
to the cathedral, the town-house, late fire, for the expenditure in- 
the merchant’s hall, the halls of curred by rebuilding the Ex- 
the different guilds or corpora- change after its former destruc- 
tions, show successive gradations THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, DESIGNED BY MT. TITE. tion. Even that outlay has been 
of size and elegance; and it is made with a view to interest, by 
curious to see with what degree f the reinstatement of the former 
of precision the date,which in eachof the great commercial cities | and influence attained its highest acme. Our illustrations of { tenants in every niche not absolutely oceupied by the Exchange 
of Germany and Belgium is borne —and the style of archi- | the Royal Exchange will assist the reader in determining how | itself. The committee who had the management of the new 
tecture which is shown —by each of these different construc- | far the remark of the critic may be extended with justice to our | building, after great delay, fixed upon carrying into execution 
tions, coincides with that in which their trade, power, dignity, | own time. | the accompanying design of Mr. Tite. 


AJ eee e ee o a a ea 
AL EXCHANGE. Although the space allotted 
N commencing a y ; : p for the Exchange is less ample 
A J series of illustra- : - - N En than it might be, it offers many 
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MR. DONALDSON’S DESIGN. MR, COCKERELL’S DESIGN. 


The western elevation of Mr. Tite’s building is adorned with | der, forming that of the interior portico, and occasionally dis- | tne, impost of the Eran archway o puu nommly Sees 
a portico, apparently in the roportion of that of the Pantheon playing its entire proportions externally, sometimes enclosing designating, pi its bo! a a a T = one the prin- 
at Rome, but about one fifth less than the majestic original. | arches, sometimes the ground-floor windows and mezzanines, | cipal story. he amor o tgo orders : men 4) da 
This occupies the entire height, about 70 feet, to the point | and sometimes, as in the grand western entrance, forming | by the ancients, and was Oe See nlo 
of the pediment. The portico is ; ; C 1 
raised ten steps, in correspondence i P j iip aas ER need formed on the 
with a stylobate which surrounds i i| ananin modei of his mayor’s palace at 
the building, and is cut in the flanks | l | ii i yy Vicenza. The connoisseur will also 
into pedestals, dividing each shop a WA RAA 5 it a aes A we 
front. We postpone giving further Si AON if à A ; AGA Wi l l My í I ari PT 1 arches? and the Forum 
description of Mr. ‘Tite’s design eli \ / AWA | \ | Ni | 9 ENa. bs ‘Rome. The Corinthian 
until we can present an interior view | | n A Pi erva at neas loyed by th 
of the ee an illustration Seen ay ada ines fig so Be ihe 
e inten reek’? r: ancie > $ 
v Mr. SRA a i a moderns, for civic and municipal 
principal entrance js marked by buildings, on account of its greater 
an eight-colu d i facing magnificence, and because the pro- 
i Ul ana EM ar ortion of the height to the diameter 
One the Eoulty and the Man- ponos n he wad? niorereat 
sion House. This would be the sing greater, it was T - 
Halts, and secondo eE satis The’ west fonty belneeseen 
Palis ane ahat Seea a ‘line Festi a distance of 500 feet, de- 
> he o wee . . 
a pial The COREANI areo Teet manded the greatest study ; in this 
high, and 4 feet 4 inches in dia- the triumphal arch has parn ex- 
meter, consequently larger than panded, and, as it Mbit rendered 
those of the Bourse at Paris. To- habitable by floors. 1e principal 
wards Threadn lle Street and and subordinate archways are sepa- 
Cornhill ANR ate lonnades rated by six, instead of the usual 
10 feet lwida hen ae one four columns of the Roman arch 
Wide between the columns cwaretwhbllysdisende nt 
and walls, under which are ranges and these 2 J: engaged 


: c P ilding, as in tł 

of Hops and side entr i from the building, 105€ ex- 
ances into the 

Exchange. i amples. They are surmounted by 


‘ Externally viewed, the architec- 
tural composition of Mr. Cockerell 
unites four distinct parts into one 
great and regular Whole. It js 
uniformly surrounded with a prin- 


the four quarters of the globe, tc- 
gether with South America and 
Australasia, which therecent cosmic 


arrangement has admitted into ho- 
nourabe participation. In the south € 
front the order projects in three- K 


cipal Corinthian order 49 feet high, 

ov) ks uarter columns, and in the north 
upon a stylobate 5 feet 6 inches; = = ; 
and with a subordinate Doric or- MR. COCKERELL’S INTERIOR, quater clara ann the north 
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the statues of Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
and other worthies of the city of London. ‘The dragon of 
London, the arms of London, and the royal arms, and the 
Gresham arms, decorate different portions of the building. 
The large openings calculated for the shop fronts are confined 
to the east end and the arcade. The interior, though larger, 
bears the same relative width and height as Guildhall; and the 


In continuation of our illustrations of the 
British Museum, we present a view of the 
Fore Court of Montague House, which is 
shortly to give place to the new front de- 
signed by Sir Robert Smirke. We have þe- 
fore adverted to the fact that, in the spring of 
1754, the mansion in Great Russell Street, 
then known as Montague House, was pur- 
chased as a repository for the whole. Be- 
tween 1755 and 1759 the different Collec- 
tions were removed into it, and it was de- 
termined that the new institution should 
bear the name of the Bririsn Museum. Till 
the arrival of the Egyptian Antiquities from 
Alexandria in 1801, Montague House was 
competent to the reception of all its acqui- 
sitions. The Egyptian monuments, most 
of them of tco massive a character for the 
floors of a private dwelling, first suggested 
the necessity of an additional building ; ren- 
dered still more indispensable by the pur- 
chase of the Townley Marbles in 1805. A 
gal cry adequate to the reception of both was 
completed in 1807; after which, although 
the trustees meditated, and had plans drawn 
for new buildings, none were undertaken till 
1823, when, upon the donation from his 
Majesty King George IV. of the library 


THE COMET 

The following communications from Sir J. Herschel and Sir 
Jas. South have been published since our last: —_« | obtained 
a very good view of the head of the comet this evening, as near 
as I could identify the stars in the strong twilight from the roof 
of my house, near one of the stars of e (rho) Eridani. Its ap- 
pearance was that of a star of about the fifth magnitude, but 
dim, and having no sharp nucleus. I could only use a very 
low magnifier, so that the tail appeared to rise at once from the 
nucleus, without interval, or any appearance of division into 
two streams. 
have been expected from so superb a train ; but there will be 
no difficulty whatever in observing it with fixed instruments. 

* Collingwood, March 24. _ “J. W. F. Herscuen.” 

“ Last evening, at a few minutes after eight, the comet’s tail 
was here visible. The brightest part of it was under the stars 
Rigel and Kappa, of Orion. From what cause I know not, 
but it appeared to me more below these stars than when I saw 
it at Kensington on Friday last; nor could I see it so far 
towards Theta of the Canis Major as I then did. In its direc- 
tion from Rigel towards the horizon, I at times could trace it 
within six or eight degrees of the horizon. Its actual situation, 
however, amongst the fixed stars I could not determine, from 
the presence of overwhelming zodiacal or other light, to which 
also I refer my inability to trace it lower, for with a night glass 
I could frequently perceive small stars nearly grazing the hori- 
zon. Not the smallest vestige of anything like nucleus did the 
night glass show me. J. Souta. 

“ Wimbledon Park, Sunday, March 26.” 
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It is a much less conspicuous object than might | 


| three millions of leagues. 
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area between the porticoes has, within a foot, the same actual change. A few years ago a subscription was contemplated for 


width and height with that of the Bourse at Paris. Above is 


a cove. which, it is presumed, gives great proportion and dignity 
to the interior hall, and, by diminishing the exposure to 
weather (in aid of the porticoes) by more than half, will be 
found a material advantage; and a middle course is thus taken 
between opinions which approve or deprecate a covered Ex- | 
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the covering the Royal Exchange, in which the late Mr. 
Rothschild took an active part. Glasgow, Dublin, N ewcastle, 
and other important places, kave adopted the covered exchange, 
Most of the continental exchanges are also covered, particularly 
that of Paris. 


BRITISH MUSEUM-—TAKING DOWN THE OLD EXTERIOR. 


At the sitting of the Académie des Sciences, Paris, on Mon- 
day last, M. Arago gave some additional particulars respecting 
the comet. It had been seen at Nice, on March 12, 13, and 
14. ; at Toulouse on the 18th ; at Marseilles at the same time as 
at Paris; and the united observations of the two places would 
be sufficient to determine its orbit. At Geneva, the weather 
had enabled very excellent observations to be made, the comet 
having been examined on three successive occasions. It ap- 
peared certain, from the information derived from this quarter, 
that not only had the present comet approached the nearest the 


sun of all others known, but that it had even penetrated into | 


the luminous matter of that body. 


The tail was presented in 
an oblique direction, and could’ not 


have been less than sixty- 
It was not very probable that this 
comet exhibited any points of resemblance with the 140 on 
which observations had been taken. Aristotle, however, re- 
lates that, in the year 373 before our era, a similar comet had 
appeared at Rome about the same period of the year and in the 
same position. In the year 1668, the eminent astronomer 
Cassini observed one of the same description, and in 1702 a 
similar one again made its appearance. ‘This circumstance had 
led some astronomers to fix the time in which the present 
comet made its revolutions in thirty-four years; but nothing, 
observed M. Arago, could be as yet decided on with respect to 
that point, as the orbit had not been yet calculated, The ap- 


| pearance of the comet, at this particular moment, would have 


the effect of strengthening the old belief, that such phenomena 
are always productive of dreadful calamities to man. Thus, 


_ that which was seen at Rome in the year 373 before Christ, 
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collected by King}George IlI., the Govern- 
ment ordered drawings to be prepared for 
the erection of an entire new Museum, a 
portion of one wing of which was to be 
occupied by the recently acquired library, 
This wing, on the eastern side of the then 
Museum garden, was finished in 1828; and 
the northern, and a part of the western 
compartment of a projected square have 
been since completed. “The Townley Gal- 
lery at present joins on to the centre of 
the western compartment: and Montague 
House, the old building of the Museum, 
continues, for a brief space, to form the 
general front. 

On entering the gate of the Museum from 
Great Russell Street, a quadrangle presents 
itself, with an Ionic colonnade on the south 
side, and the main building on the north; 
the side buildings being allotted tor the 
dwellings of the officers. The house itself 
measures two hundred and sixteen feet in 
length, and fifty-seven in height to the top 
of the cornice. It was the repetition of a 
building first designed in 1674 by Dr. 


Hooke, which was destroyed by fire in 
1686. 


coincided wiih an earthquake and inundations, which over- 
turned two cities in the ?eloponnesus. The terrible disaster 
at Guadaloupe would be quoted by many as the dire effects of 
the present heavenly visitant. It was also generally believed 
that comets produced an extraordinary elevation in the tem- 
perature, and, this year, the weather had certainly been parti- 
cularly mild ; but, remarked M. Arago, this could only be a 
coincidence, for it was impossible that the immense heat of 
comets — and Cassini calculated the heat of that seen in 1702 


| as 2000 times greater than red-hot iron — could have any effect 


on our temperature ; and calculations made at the board of 
longitude had even proved that the heat in the years when 
comets appeared have not been, on an average, greater than 


| others, and sometimes were even less. 


Our Cotemporary, the “ Illustrated London News,” with its 
usual foresight in the anticipation of events, last week published 
a view of the comet as seen by their artist at Blackheath. We 
have reason to believe that the illustration Was a second-hand 


| one, engraved for a different occasion, and thrust into their 


| 


columns, expecting the imposition would not be detected. 
At any rate, one thing is certain, that their artist pretends to 
have seen the comet on Blackheath at the time the astronomer of 
the Greenwich Observatory, who was watching Jor its appearance, 
had been unable to discover it ! 

It is rumoured that Mr. Wyndham, M. P. for Salisbury, has 
yielded to the wishes of his constituents, and intends to accept 
the Chiltern Hundreds —the state of his health rendering it 
improbable that he would be able to take his seat in Parliament. 
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Prythee, sweetheart ! be not so sad, 
lse shall I think thou lov’st me not; 

For he that loves to love is glad, 

And loving, hath all else forgot. 
If that the Past doth seem unkind, 
I will a better Present find ; 
If Present things should bring annoy, 
I'll make thy Future brim with joy. 


If friends to thee have proved untrue, 
I will be all they should have been ; 
If Fortune frown upon thy view, 
I’ll give thee smiles thou should’st have seen. 
Thou shalt not want for any thing 
That she who loveth thee can bring; 
And love makes all things to be had: 
Prythee, sweetheart ! be not sad. 


—— anm 
THE WEDDING EVE, 


Tue morning of the 27th of November, 1802, had been even 
more gloomy than is usual at that period of the year. The 
grey, watery sky was furrowed by heavy black clouds, that a 
cold west wind drove onwards like so many sombre fleeting 
banners. At times a faint sunbeam piercing the darkness 
smiled momentarily upon the windows of an inn situated upon 
the road leading from Brussels to Tervueren. 

Among others temporally sojourning beneath the sign of the 
Red Cross were two persons evidently awaiting the arrival of 
some conveyance. One of them was a man whose age half a 
century might encompass: respectable in appearance, but im- 
patient in disposition, judging by his restless manner of en- 
during the present delay. He strode backwards and forwards 
across the red tiled floor, where no sound but his heavy foot- 
steps was heard save the monotonous tick-tack from a large 
wooden clock hanging at one end of the room. The stranger 
had continued this exercise for some time in perfect cadence 
with the noise of the pendulum: at length he looked im- 
patiently towards the horizon, approached the window, tapped 
with his fingers a quick march upon its panes, glanced at the 
clock, and then resumed his walk. 

Suddenly the noise of an approaching vehicle was heard, and 
our traveller again sprang to the window, from which he 
turned disappointed at beholding a miller’s cart pass by instead 
of the conveyance he awaited. 

“ Really, Margaret!” he exclaimed, addressing his companion, 
a young woman who appeared absorbed in deep reverie; ‘really 
we are very unfortunate. The Tervueren diligence ought to 
have passed at least two hours ago. ‘The waiter must have been 
deceived ; this delay is very unfortunate, considering it is now 
dark by four o'clock.” 

“ Suppose, father, we proceed on foot,” replied the young 
girl, “ some conveyance may pass us on the road, and if not, 
we shall gain upon the distance between here and our home.” 

‘t My child,” said the father, “ you suggest what I myself 
should not have proposed ; to-day’s journey has been fatiguing; 
but when a young girl makes her wedding purchases, she thinks 
lightly of fatigue.” 

“ Oh yes, I have indeed trespassed too much on your good- 
ness,” said Margaret, looking feelingly at her father, “ you 
must indeed be tired, so let us wait here longer.” 

“ Wait here! Pd sooner walk every inch of our road than 
pass another half hour in this dismal hole, where I have already 
counted a dozen times the tiles upon the floor.” 

“ Let us on then, father,” said the young girl smilingly ; 
and wrapping her mantle around her, she followed her father, 
who was already settling with the host. es Good day, Mr. 
Aubrey; and a pleasant journey to you,” said the latter, as he 
accompanied the travellers to the door of the inn. 

A few words will be sufficient to acquaint the reader 
who and what Mr. Aubrey was. A solicitor by profession, 
after having passed twenty years in diligently pursuing his 
avocation at Brussels, he had retired to a small estate at Ter- 
vueren, a pretty village situated about three leagues from the 
capital. ‘There he devoted himself entirely to the education 
of his only child, whom he was about to give in marriage to 
one she adored, but who did not possess, in the opinion of the 
father, all the qualities he desired to find in a son-in-law. 

Albert Degreef, the son of a rich timber merchant who 
perished upon the scaffold during the social troubles of 1793, 
was the man Mr. Aubrey was about to accept as son-in-law. 
Margaret had seen him for the first time at one of those village 
balls where Cupid so often acts as master of the ceremonies. 
It is easy to conceive the rapid progress made in the heart of a 
young girl who had only dreamt of love by one gifted with so 
silvery and persuading a tongue as Albert. His fortune, too, 
was said to be considerable; and, independent of this advan- 
tage, he possessed others in his personal appearance. Graceful 
in stature, yet at the same time robust; with eyes of great ex- 
pression, and long dark tresses, in which Margaret delighted 
to plunge her fair white hands; all these advantages had favoured 
the suit of Albert, who, on the morrow of the day we have de- 
scribed, was to becoine the husband of a woman who adored him. 

Thus it was, the whole morning had been employed by Mar- 
garet in completing the necessary arrangements for her wed- 
ding, and, perhaps, in occasionally revealing to her father the 
deepest cares of her heart, —the colour of a dress, or the posi- 
tion of a flower. 

Carefully wrapped in their mantles, the travellers quickly 
ascended the steep road leading from the inn, and arrived at the 
summit of the hill, they halted a few moments to gaze upon the 
surrounding: prospect. Before them the road was wild and 
lonely ; behind them the village they had left, towards which 
groups of peasantry were hastening, who had saluted them in 
passing with the customary “ God protect you on your road.” 

Mr. Aubrey began to feel uneasy; the roads were not over 
safe, and frequently some outrage or other bore witness to the 
ferocity of a band of ruffians infesting the surrounding country, 
and evading the efforts of the government to capture them. 
The security with which these brigands made their attacks 
almost implied that some mysterious power directed them. So 
long as the soldiery remained on the watch the inhabitants of 
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the various villages slept tranquilly; but the departure of the 
military was followed by pillage, torture, and incendiarism. 

Thus it was not without a secret feeling of inquietude Mr. 
Aubrey saw the daylight rapidly departing, while hitherto no 
vehicle had overtaken himself and child. 

The sky became more and more clouded; strong gusts of 
wind rattled through the forest of Linthout that skirted both 
sides of the road. The black clouds flew more rapidly along 
the sky, and in their flight seemed to bend the lofty tops of the 
beech trees, which quivered like reeds. ; : 

The father and daughter both felt a vague indefinite kind of 
dread at their position. The former looked frequently behind 
him, in the hope of discovering some approaching vehicle, and 
betrayed an uneasiness that he feared to perceive his daughter 
sharing. Meanwhile the rain descended heavily, and it was 
necessary to decide what course was best to be taken. l 

“ Suppose, Margaret, we make for the farm of my friend 
Leroi. ’Tis not far distant, and there we can remain sheltered 
until some conveyance passes that will take us to Tervueren.” 

“ Willingly, dear father,” replied Margaret,” for I am already 
fearful.” 

“ Fearful !—and of what, child ? 
father, and am not I armed?” 

“ What I fear, I cannot explain; but these tall dark trees 
around us seem to foretell evil. Let us hasten, my father, and 
pass the night at the farm, for there only shall I feel safe.” 

M. Aubrey quickened his pace, holding his daughter closely 
under his arm, who seemed every moment to become more 
alarmed. Ina short time they were safely sheltered beneath 
the roof of Leroi, who spared no pains to make his guests com- 
fortable during their stay. 

The farm that was destined to be the scene of the events we 
are about to relate exists even at the present day ; but since the 
period of which we write, several habitations animate its former 
solitude, a solitude destined to be so fatally interrupted. 

The front of the building, which was of brick, faced the 
main road, and the back opened upon the forest. The left side 
contained only a single window, placed rather above the level 
of the first floor, opposite to which stood a huge pile of logs, 
reaching in height to within about ten feet of the window-sill. 
The building had been solidly constructed to resist the perils 
to which its lonely situation exposed it. . The doors were mas- 
sive, and strongly clamped, while the lower windows were 
protected by stout iron bars firmly fixed in the masonry. 

Comfortably seated beneath the vast chimney settle, Mr. 
Aubrey and his daughter had determined on passing the re- 
mainder of the night under the hospitable roof of Leroi. 
Supper was served, of which Margaret scarcely partook; she 
appeared absorbed by some musing reverie, from which she 
only relapsed occasionally to answer the questions of the young 
girls respecting her wedding-dress. Leroi and Mr. Aubrey 
smoked their pipes with the gravity of Indian chiefs, and talked 
of war, of crops, and of the band of ruffians infesting the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ Master,” said one of the servants, ‘ Peter, the herdsman, 
told me to-night they had burnt out a farmer at Forest-deep,” 

«Tis not to be wandered at,” observed Leroi, “a house 
built in the middle of the forest, two miles from any neighbour,” 

* But it seems to me,” said Mr. Aubrey, “ you are rather 
lonely here.” 

“ Oh, we're very different,” replied Leroi, with a tone imply- 
ing confidence of the security of his position. ‘ The house is 
strong enough; three men always sleep in it; and, besides, 
our guns are kept loaded with slugs, which serve for man as 
well as beast.” 

“ But still it would, perhaps, be dangerous to attempt an 
open defence in this lonely situation,” said Mr. Aubrey. “ In 
a village one stands a chance of succour;: but here, before 
assistance could be procured, you might be killed ten times over.” 

“ Think you, then, there is danger here, dear father?” asked 
Margaret, who seemed aroused from her melancholy as though 
her father’s words had echoed within her very soul. 

“ Not at all, my child; we merely speak on general supposi- 
tion, without any reference to our actual situation, But tell 
me now, suppose Albert calls at Tervueren to-night, will not 
our absence alarm him?” 

“ Think not of that,” said Leroi; “ better far he should feel 
uneasy than for you to risk being devoured by wolves. But 
come, friend Aubrey, another glass of Burgundy to the health 
of the betrothed; and let us at the same time drink the wine 
with the respect its age deserves,” 

The toast was scarcely finished ere the clock struck nine, 
and the servants came to receive the orders of their master 
for the morrow’s labour: having bade Mr. Aubrey and his 
daughter good-night, they retired to rest, 

«I know, too well, the customs of a farm-house, friend 
Leroi, not to submit to them,” said Mr, Aubrey, “ You must 
be up and about at day-break to-morrow, so show us our cham- 
bers, and let us be called early.” 

The worthy farmer immediately conducted Mr, Aubrey to 
the apartment prepared for him, It was a large room, to which 
was attached a smaller one, containing the window we have 
already described as facing the pile of logs. Within this 
closet a bed had been arranged tor Margaret, who, without 
divesting herself of her attire, was soon wrapped in the sleep 
that reigned throughout the house. At midnight she was 
awakened by the clock striking, and greatly refreshed by 
herzfirst sleep, contemplated with delight the joys which 
the future promised. The sky was freed from its heavy opaque 
clouds, and its clearness foretold a bright morrow. Mar- 
garet arose, and gazed from the window of her chamber 
towards the main road. The wind from the forest again reached 
her ear, but this time faint and gentle as a dream, all else 
seemed silence and solitude. Below the rising ground on 
which the farm stood, a large stream slept placidly beneath the 
light of the pale cold moon. Both sides of the forest cast 
upon the route to Tervueren a sombre line of shadows that 
seemed to become animated from time to time by the blowing 
of the night wind. Margaret quitted this tristful scene, and 
longing for the coming day, hastened to her bed again. She 
had scarcely reclined five minutes upon her pillow, when she 
heard a confused murmur, like that of several persons speak- 
ing in an under tone. She raised herself up the better to catch 
the sound, but a violent gust of wind broke murmuringly 
through the forest trees. Margaret felt some danger was ap- 
proaching, and breathed to heaven a prayer that it might be 
averted. Suddenly the voices sounded louder and more dis- 
tinct, as it were from beneath the window of her chamber. 
Again she listened with intense anxiety, convinced that several 
men were conversing, but could not catch one single word. 
Breathless with anxiety she wondered what object the men 
could have about the farm at such an hour, especially as they 
feared to reveal their presence. Suddenly a loud knocking at 
the door of the farm aroused her from her reflections. 

«What do you want? who are you?” demanded the firm 
voice of the farmer. — 

“ Open, and you will see,” was the reply. 

“ I open my doors only to those I know, and not to ruflians 
like you, whose faces are masked or blackened. If you want 
money l will give it you; but if you seek to enter here by 
force you may perhaps repent it.” 


Are you not with your 
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“ Come, now; let’s have fewer words and more to the pur- 
pose. Will you open or not?” 

“ No.” 

“ Bring the ram, then !” exclaimed the same voice. 

Four men immediately advanced, bearing along heavy beam, 
towards the door. During the short time this parley had occu- 
pied, Mr. Aubrey had aroused the men servants, who quickly 
joined their master, each armed with a double-barrelled gun. 

Scarcely had they stationed themselves when a heavy blow 
from the ram, directed against the door, shook the house from 
top to bottom. The farmer and his servants stole noiselessly 
to the windows. ‘The robbers were again advancing the beam 
to bear upon the door, when three well-directed shots brought 
as many of the assailants to the ground, who rolled in the dust 
and yelled with rage and pain. 

The bandits were dismayed, for they had not reckoned upon 
such determined opposition. Nevertheless, they took courage 
at the voice of their chief, who, armed with an iron crow-bar, 
directed the attack regardless of the murderous fire the besieged 
again poured forth. 

The attack became of a sudden suspended, and quitting their 
ponderous implement, the brigands turned their attention to 
their wounded comrades, whom they had placed in an empty 
Kegon Silence was again established, and the inmates of 
the farm heard but the retreating footsteps and the groans of 
the wounded, which were borne away on the calm night air, 

The danger appeared over, and Mr. Aubrey, in whom the 
animated scene had aroused some latent energy, directed his 
steps towards his daughter’s chamber to calm her fears, when 
he found the door closed on the inside. At first, attributing 
this precaution to alarm the attack might have occasioned, 
he was about to call to her, when the sound of a window broken 
with violence greatly alarmed him. A more horrible scene 
than he imagined was passing within Margaret’s chamber. 

Despairing of gaining possession by force of a house so well- 
defended, the chief of the band had sought means of taking 
the farm by surprise. His attention was called to the log pile 
near the window of the chamber where Margaret, half dead 
with fear, anxiously awaited the issue of the attack. The 
vigorous bandit quickly reached the summit of the pile, which a 
few feet only separated from the level of the window. Firmly 
planting his dagger between the bricks of the wall, and placing 
his foot upon it, he sprang forward, and at one bound gained 
the window. Confident of success, he turned round and 
beckoned to his comrades to follow him. A score of men with 
blackened faces, and armed with deadly weapons, stepped for- 
ward to join their leader. 

Nota sound was to be heard: Margaret had become less 
agitated, and was kneeling in prayer, when she was startled by 
a loud noise at the window, and a horrible countenance pre- 
sented itself to her eyes. 

She uttered a shriek of terror, and, animated by a sudden 
impulse of strength and courage, sprang towards the intru- 
der. A desperate struggle ensued. The young girl seized 
the ruffian by his long black tresses, and with a tenfold strength, 
arate from frenzy, forced him from his hold. He slipped, 
and the whole weight of his body was suspended within the 
grasp which Margaret maintained of his hair. ‘The bandits 
perceiving the peril in which their chief was placed, shouted 
loud imprecations at the girl, without being able to render 
their leader assistance. The strength of both was now ex- 
hausted, and the bandit fell heavily and apparently lifeless to 
the ground, 

At sight of this the ruffians descended from the stack, and 
crying out with despair, quickly saved themselves by flight. 

When the farmer and Mr. Aubrey entered the chamber of 
Margaret, after having burst open the door, they found her 
pale, breathless, and trembling upon her bed, and grasping 
firmly the black locks of the bandit in her hands. Upon seek- 
ing him he had just recovered from the stupor occasioned by 
his fall. His eye gleamed terribly, and his weakly menacing 
voice cried faintly, “ Give them no quarter — fire the house.” 

Mr. Aubrey started back with terror at the sound of this 
voice, but approaching the litter upon which the servants had 

laced the wounded man, he recognised in the chief of the 
ruffians, Albert Degreef, his future son-in-law — the affianced 
of his child. 

The numerous crimes committed by this band demanded 
prompt punishment, and three days after the attack upon the 
farm, the scaffold was prepared at Brussels for Albert Degreef 
and ten of his accomplices. He died full of courage and 
audacity. 

A melancholy circumstance terminated the existence of 
Margaret. From the moment the brigand had been released 
from her grasp, she became plunged in a deep melancholy, from 
which she was not aroused until the head of her lover rolled 
upon the scaffold. 

“ I knew him well,” said she. “ I had so often caressed those 
locks, I could not be mistaken. He will seek me to-night; the 
wedding feast is pepared ; the guests will all be headless; and 
they tell me his ten comrades will join us.” > 

She died that evening bereft of reason, and with an angelic 
smile upon her lips. 
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FINE ARTS, 
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THE SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 


DESPOTIC prince, with a regard to the 
fine arts, should instantly ordain the mas- 
sacre in his dominions of all Italian boys, 
with their big eyes and big pipes, and 
sandals and jackets made out of doormats; 
and Hurdigurdini with guinea-pigs, white 
mice, and the like abominable adjuncts. 
We have had enough of such; the eye 
turns wearied away from the spectacle of their solemn simper- 
ing faces, under their broad-brimmed hats; they inspire pity 
no longer, only loathing and utter tedium. 

Malays might likewise be advantageously exterminated, and 
none allowed to figure on canvass for many years to come. 

Venice, the Emperor of Austria should either pull down 
at once, or command all artists who go thither to be Instant- 
ancously thrust under the Piombi, and there be kept in per- 
petual darkness. It is too bad that men should still be occupied 
depicting those domes of Saint Marc, that ball with the figure 
on it at the Admiralty, those eternal black gondolas in green 
water-lanes, with casements on either side, and masked ladies 
looking from them. F 

As for Venice, Suffolk Street is a perfect Rialto from which 
to get a view of it. Malays are not wanting you may be sure; 
and as for the Italian boys, though this year Mr, Hurlstone 
may call them Gitanos, Contrabandistas, Caballeros, or by other 
Spanish titles, there can be no mistake about them; and one 
knows the young rogues in spite of their disguise. How can 
one help it ? Has not one seen them a time these ten years 
with their pitch plaster complexions? jÍ wish painters would 
use the pitch plasters more effectually, —in the manner em- 
ployed by Burke ; and so we should be rid of the brood alto- 
gether. 
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The protest will, as to subject, be sufficient in speaking of 
Mr. Hurslstone’s pictures, and those of the other chief exhi- 
bitor, Mr. Latilla; and we will not enter into the question of 
painting and drawing lest still harder things should be said ; 
but on looking round the rooms at many a pleasing picture 
hanging there, we cannot but regret that the honours of the 
line are not given to many better practitioners than those who 
at present have the privilege. 

Among the pictures we have marked are one or two excellent 
coast pieces by Hollams, and the dashing and dexterous water- 
colour drawings of Knowle by the same author. ‘This gentle- 
man and Mr. Tomkins divide Venice between them, and make 
one sigh for the issuing of the before-mentioned edict by the 
Emperor of Austria. There is such a glut of \ enice now, 
that all former pictures of the place must deteriorate in value. 

The best portrait in the room, to our thinking, is (70), that 
of Mr. Isham Baggs by Mr. Hill, who has also painted the 
hackneyed subject of Dorothea (34), but not with similar suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Danby’s rescue of Madam Dunoyer (31) is very fine; 
and an extremely poetical and carefully drawn picture of the 
Arabian Nights (164), by an artist from the country of Prince 
Albert, holds a good place in the room, and may be looked at 
with advantage by many exhibitors there, if but as a rebuke of 
their own careless and imperfect execution. 

Mr. Woolmer’s pictures flaunt all round the rooms in all the 
glare of lakes, siennas, and yellows, Watteau in his Study 
(558), would have gone mad with the discords of colour that 
Mr. Woolmer has flung round about him; they are mere ca- 
prices of the palette, and have neither nature nor harmony to 
recommend them. Hard by the picture of Watteau is an- 
other, which shows what the artist can paint when he con- 
descends to ask nature for a model (551, an Avenue at Al- 
tyra). Why should an artist, who has been so well treated by 
her, ever forsake her for a more meretricious mistress ? Mr. 
Boddington’s landscape should, too, be mentioned with praise ; 
and a true and vigorous delineation of nature, whereof we have 
forgotten to mark the author’s name in our catalogue, but the 
picture represents some red cliffs with an effect of sunset upon 
the sky and water. A 

Of the numerous little fancy figures and beauties, the best 
for expression and humour is Taylor’s Valentine. Mr. Slac- 
poole’s Maria (544), Mr. O’Neill’s Margaret are very pretty, 
and Mr. Baxter's Study of a Head (427), and Magdalene (46) 
are beautiful. A young Irish painter, Mr. Bridgford, has a 
picture called the Rosebud (484), which is an exceedingly well- 
drawn and charming piece; and beneath it hangs a pretty 
piece of humour by Mr. Hamerton, in which a lobster acts the 
principal part, and in which the drama is very cleverly arranged, 

Then there is a drama in four acts by Mr. Prentis, which, 
though it will strike no one for its merit as a painting, will 
amuse every one who looks at it, and calls forth a great deal of 
delighted attention. Act I. Spunge is seen with an umbrella 
watching a baked sucking pig that is just brought toa friend s 
house : the pig purs at him from under the tin dish-cover in 
the most inviting way. Act II. Spunge follows the pig into 
the house, and lights on his friends just as Betsy has removed 
the tin dish-cover, and Mr. Jones is going to carve. Will Mr. 
Spunge sit down and dine? Act IlI. Of course he will; and 
you see him drinking wine with Mrs. Jones (the rascal has 
filled his glass up to the very brim), and he has just sent Betsy 
with his plate for some more pig. Act IV. It is night; or 
morning rather. The two candles and the whiskey bottle, 
which may be seen on the side-board in Act III., are now on 
the dinner-table. The candles are burned out, the whiskey is 
gone, Mr. Spunge is drunk, and still talking, old Jones quite 
wearied and frightened, Mrs. Jones in the arm-chair dead 
asleep. Betsy is asleep too in the kitchen, but you can’t see 
her; and this is the end of the history, which is not told with 
a Hogarthian skill of pencil, but with a rugged Hogarthian 
humour. NA : , 

A couple of pictures by the same artist, illustrating morbid 
sentiment, have also considerable merit and meaning; and if we 
have spoken of these rather more fully than of other perform- 
ances in the Exhibition, it is because the pietures have meaning, 
and that in picture painting at present is almost the rarest of 
characteristics. 


> 
LETTERS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
No. 2. THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST Art UNIONS. 
M. A. Titmarsh, Esq., to Sanders M‘ Gilp, Esq. 


My dear Sanders, — The Tart Union alluded to last week 
has been appreciated; and I am given to understand that 
several young gentlemen about Covent Garden and the 
foundation colleges in the city (where the youthful students 
wear leather breeches, and green coats, and caps famous for 
their similarity in shape to the muffin) have put the scheme 
into practice, and are very eager in borrowing or begging 
farthings for the pastrycook’s interest and their own, 

That the scheme will benefit the former is clear: and 
should any of them be inclined, by way of gratitude, to 
forward to the office of the paper a proof plate of their tarts, 
there are several juvenile persons about the premises who 
will gladly give an opinion of their merits. One of the 
union or distribution schemes mentioned in our last has 
forwarded proofs of its claims to public favour, proofs of its 
puffs we would say, but that is a pun, and the truth must be 
told, let what will come of it, and we are now solemnly met, 
my brave M‘Gilp, to discuss it. ; 

"The fact is, that the goodness or badness of the prints in 
question does not, at least for the sake of the argument, 
matter a fig. Suppose a man (by means of the electrotype 
of course) were enabled to reproduce a series of copies from 
the vignettes to Mr. Catnach’s ballads, and charge a guinea, 
two guineas—a thousand pounds ; three farthings, for 
whitey-brown proofs of the same. He is quite free to do so. 
Nobody need buy unless they like. Or suppose he could 
(always by means of the electrotype) produce India paper 
proof plates of all the Cartoons, and sell them for a half- 
penny. He is quite as much at liberty to do the one as 
the other; and I do believe that the reason of fair dealing 
and moderate prices in the world has been not so much the 
honesty as the selfishness of our nature. We sell cheap be- 
cause no one will buy else. We are honest because no one 
will trust us unless they can trust us. In a doubtful com- 
merce with few concurrents and uacertain gains, men do not 
unfrequently cheat. But competition hustles roguery pretty 
quickly out of the market ; the swaggering, swindling, lying 
impostor has no chance against the burly good sense of the 
publie. s 

And I must confess, for my part, that if a man has a 
thirty guinea watch to raffe for, and thirty persons are 
willing to subscribe so much amongst them, and try the 


chance of winning it, I see no much greater harm in this 
“ union ” than in many other speculations where (of course) 
chances exist of losing or winning. But to moralise on the 
Art Union case because of this little harmless peddling with 
guineas, and to say that it provokes a spirit of gambling, is 
too hard. Is it altogether sinful to play a rubber of whist 
at shilling points? Does it imply an abominable desire of 
gain and a frightful perversion in the individual who bets 
half-a-crown on the rubber? Are we basely cast down be- 
cause we lose, or brutally exultant because we win, half a 
score shillings. If it be a deadly sin, heaven help our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, who played cards every 
night of their lives, and must be anything but comfortable 
now. But let us hope that with regard to the criminality 
of the proceeding the “ Atheneum” is wrong. Many of us 
have tried a raffle at Margate, and slept no worse for it. 
Once, at school, I drew lots with two other boys, and the 
prize was a flogging ; and if does not much matter which of 
us won ; but the others were not very sorry about it, depend 
on that. No; let this harmless little sin pass. As long as 
it provokes no very evil passions, as long as the pleasure of 
winning is great, and the pain of losing small, let gentlemen 
and ladies have their sport, and bet their bet, and our mo- 
ralists not altogether despair, You cannot say that the Art 
Union supporters are actuated by a violent or unwhole- 
some love of gambling; they don’t injure their properties 
by the subscription of their guinea ; they don’t absent them- 
selves from home, contract dissipated habits, bring their 
wives and families to ruin. They give a guinea, and are not 
much the better or the worse for the outlay. This is an en- 
couragement of lotteries, the Atheneum may say, presently ; 
but indeed the objection is not worth a fig. The old lotte- 
ries were undisguised robberies. The Art Unions are none. 
The old lotteries lived upon atrocious lies and puffs, encou- 
raged silly people with exaggerated notions of gain. The 
Art Union offers but to purchase pictures with the aggre- 
gate of your money, and to distribute the pictures so bought. 
There are no falsehoods told, and no absurd lying baits held 
out. 

A country book-club is a lottery, a wicked gambling tran- 
saction, in which squires and parsons take a part. A house 
or life assurance is a lottery. You take the odds there to 
win in a certain event; and may by very straight-laced mo- 
ralists be accused of “ gambling,” for so providing against 
fortune; but the Parliament has sanctioned this gambling, 
and the State draws a considerable profit from it. An 
underwriter gambles when he insures a ship; calculating 
that he has a profit on the chances. A man gambles when 
he buys stock to sell afterwards, or a newspaper, or a house, 
or any other commodity upon which profit or loss may 
accrue. In the latter cases, perhaps, he gambles as he does 
at whist, knowing himself to be a good player, and trusting 
to skill and chance for his success. But in the former cases 
the underwriter of the ship or house has no security ; it is 
sheer luck ; dependent on a fire or a gale of wind, with the 
pull of the chances in his favour. 

In a commercial country, then, where there is so much 
authorised gambling for profit, a little gambling for mere 
amusement’s and kindness’s sake may be tolerated. Let it 
be allowed at any rate that there is no great criminality in 
the Art Union species of gambling, and so quietly pass over 
the moral objection to the scheme. Then there has been 
lately mooted in the papers a legal objection; but that is not 
a very frightful one. Both of the learned gentlemen who 
have been consulted and have pronounced for and against 
Art Unions, have allowed that there is no danger of prose- 
cution, and that poor bugbear will frighten honest folks 
no more, 

But the strong objection is that on the part of some 
artists of the old school, who say that the Art Union system 
deteriorates art; that it sets painters speculating upon 
fancy pieces to suit the tastes of the prize-holders ; that 
they think this will be a taking 200 guinea subject, or that 
a neat gaudy piece that will be sure to hook something ; and 
they paint accordingly. 

Now, let any man who has looked at English picture- 
galleries for the last ten or twenty years be called upon to 
say from his heart, whether there has not been a great, a 
noble improvement ? — whether there is not infinitely more 
fancy feeling, poetry, education among artists as a body now 
than then? Good Heavens! if they do paint what are 
called subjects, what is the harm? If people do like fancy 
pieces, where is the great evil? If I have no fancy to have 
my own portrait staring me in the face in the dining-room, 
and would rather have Mr. Stone’s “ one particular star,” for 
instance, (and it is a charming picture,) am I such a de- 
graded wretch ? This is but cant on the part of humbugs 
on one side, and on the other the ultra-ticklishness of too 
susceptible minds. 

What does the charge amount to? That the artist tries 
by one means or other to consult the taste of the public. 
The public is ignorant; therefore its choice is bad: there- 
fore the artists paint bad pictures: therefore the taste grows 
worse and worse: therefore the public grows worse and 
worse: therefore the public and artist are degraded by a 
desperate helpless arithmetical progression, out of which as 
one fancies there is no escape. 

But look what the real state of the case is, as it has been 
recited by a weekly paper (the “ Age ”)— that too moans over 
the degeneracy of its namesake, and prophecies a most pa- 
thetic future for Englishmen, because they have been lately 
seized with a love for illustrated books. First, says the 
“ Age,” came the “ Observer,” with its picture of Thur- 
tell’s cottage, then the “ Hive,” then the “ Mirror,” then this 
and that, then the “Illustrated London News,” then the 
“ Pictorial Times.” Well, après? as the French say. The 
“Hive” was better than Thurtell’s cottage, the “ Mirror” 
was better than the “ Hive,” the “ News” better than the 
“ Mirror,” and the “ Times” better than the “ News,” and 
(though the “ Times’” readers may fancy the thin g impossible) 
the day will come when something shall surpass even the 
“Times,” and so on to the infinity of optimism. And 
so with pictures as with prints, The public is not used to 
having the former yet, but wait a while and it will take 
them; and take them better and better every day. The 
commercial energy of our hearty country is such, that where 
there is a small demand dealers well know howto raise it to 


be a great one; and raise fresh wants by fresh supplies in- 
geniously insinuated, and by happy inventions in advance. 
As for GENIUS, that is not to be spoken of in this way ; 
but Genius is rare; it comes to us but once in many man 

years; and do you think the genius of painting less likely to 
flourish in our country because people are buying (by means 
of these Art Unions) five hundred little fancy pictures per 
ae in addition to the ten thousand portraits they bought 

efore 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. — 
|), E have but a word or two to say this week as a 


NEY, welcome to the reappearance of these noble 
VA essays. No critic has a right to judge them 
A V hurriedly, and we hope that they may afford 
to the readers of this paper many hours of 
z entertainment yet. For power and variety of 


memory, for vividness of painting, and for delightful grace 
of scholarship, there is no English author of our days who 
has equalled Mr. Macaulay ; and the charm of his style is, 
that it is as warm and kindly as it is bright, and engages the 
reader’s heart by its affectionate sympathy, as it delights 
his taste by its brilliancy, poetry, and wit. 

Of course, in volumes embracing such a vast range of 
reading, and treating of little less than literature and history 
from their beginning until now ; every reader who, in the 
course of his own humble pursuits, may encounter this 
active untiring bright-eyed inquirer, may have many a point 
to argue with him ; and may not subscribe to many of the 
opinions which, with such astonishing prodigality, are poured 
from him. But whether one agree or not, one is always 
forced to admire ; and the most uninformed reader of Mr. 
Macaulay’s works wiil do this as well as the gravest student. 
It requires no more science than may be had from a circu- 
lating library or a Scott’s novel, to be delighted with narra- 
tives not less exciting than the best fictions of the novelist : 
while the reader who seeks for profit, and study more than 
amusement, will better see the extraordinary powers of this 
brilliant intellect, and the amazing variety and extent of 
learning, which must have gone to the preparation of essays 
which all may so easily read. 

And no small thanks are due to this accomplished scholar 
from the unlettered public, that — unlike many a pedant, 
whose reputation is founded upon a tithe of Mr. Macaulay’s 
learning, who fences round his stock of scholarship with 
hard words and dull phrases, and old scholastic impediments, 
and from his old-world lore has a huge college gate to keep 
the public out, and a watchful porter with a cane to drive 
the vulgar from the prim old walks and grass-plats of his 
college-garden, — no small thanks do we owe Mr. Macaulay 
for laying open his learning to all, and bidding the humble 
and the great alike welcome to it. 

This generous and kindly system characterises his politi- 
cal as well as his literary career. 

A man of letters and of the world too, there is no man 
whose public life has better shown how the one and the 
other pursuit may be followed to the advantage of both ; and 
his very success is as useful to both the causes which he has 
at heart, as his talents and character have been. He had no 
other friend at the commencement of his career but his own 
genius: he never became the follower of any patron, or 
truckled to great man or mob: he never swerved from any 
principle with which he set out : he made no party sacrifices 
to win his honours ; and the very publication of these volumes 
shows how he bears them. Allied with a party, he always 
bore himself above it; and has made his reputation and call- 
ing as a man of letters his title to honour, as others do their 
birth, their influence, or their money. 

He is the first literary man in this country who has made 
himself honourably and worthily the equal of the noblest 
and wealthiest in it: this may be no cause for respect with 
the reader, perhaps, but with every writer it should be, who 
is glad to see in another his own protession advanced, and 
success and honour bestowed at last upon one of a body of 
men who were but a few Score years since begging guineas 
from my lord for a dedication; the bye-word for poverty, 
the theme for sneering wits, 

But the review, the newspaper addressed to no party 
merely, a clique of literati or politicians, have made the 
nation and the man of letters directly acquainted; and it 
begins to reward him as it does all the rest of its servants. 
As it receives Instruction from him, it will take care that 
at least he shall be respected, and will treat him as it does 
any other man of any other jiberal profession who labours in 
its advantage. And it is as a proof that the literary man’s claim 
is a good one, and at last an acknowledged one too, that we 
the more gladly welcome Mr. Macaulay’s success, What 
was done once may be done again, and what his genius 
attained for himself, his precedent and example will make 
easier tor others. The mere party man has some reason to 
be grateful to Mr. Macaulay. He has made more converts 
to liberalism than any mere politician ever could. He has 
brought thousands and thousands to interest themselves with 
literature, to sympathise, that is, with truth, wherever it comes 
from, or from what rank of men; and to acknowledge (as 
who shall not that ever read in a history book) the constant 
progress of the world, and how at the close of every cen- 
tury it is in something, at least, more free, wise, or happy 
than at its beginning. The bitterest attack on its opponents 


will not bring so many recruits to the Liberal party, nor will 
the best places to be given away. 

And this is the part of the work of progress that is to be 
done by the man of letters ; 
of officials and tape-men. 


the rest is but the humble duty 


= HE old method adopted by the historians of 
nursery tales, was to narrate them with such 
an air of seriousness as to cause their statements 
to be all taken in, and the juvenile readers 
were all taken in also. The policy is rather 
doubtful, of training the youthful mind to a 
belief in the existence of ghosts, goblins, and 
giants; but the publishers have hit upon a 
happy method of presenting the Nursery Tales 
in such a shape as not only to invest them with 
more than ordinary attraction, but they are 
told in such a way as to show that the historian is “ only in 
fun” while narrating them. 

“ Jack the Giant Killer,” by the author of the ‘ Comic 
Latin Grammar,” is an admirable specimen of this amusing 
series of Nursery Tales, which are versified by the writer 
and diversified by some excellent illustrations. 

The following represents the Welsh giant at breakfast; 
and the size of the eggs would seem to indicate that the 
giant’s poultry were in keeping with the rest of his establish- 
ment. The manner in which Jack proceeds to show how 
giants may be “ taken in and done for,” is very humorously 
described : — 
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Jack took a chair and set to work, — 
Oh! but he ate like a famished Turk ; 
In sooth it was astounding quite, 
How he put the pudding out of sight. 
Thought the giant, ‘“ What an appetite !”” 
He had buttoned his coat together 
O'er a capacious bag of leather, 
And all the pudding he couldn’t swallow 
He craftily slipped into its hollow. 
When breakfast was finished, he said, “ Old brick, 
See here; Pil show you a crafty trick ; 
You dare not try it for your life :” 
And he ripped up the bag with a table-knife. 
Squash ! tumbled the smoking mess on the floor, 
But Jack was no worse than he was before. 
“ Odds splutter hur nails !” swore the monster Welch, 
And he gashed his belly with fearful squelch ; 
Let the daylight in 
Through the hole in his skin, — 
The daylight in and the pudding out. 
With twenty gallons of blood about ; 
And his sou! with a terrific “*Oh!” 
Indignant sought the shades below. 
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omic Nursery TALEs in Humorous Verse. 

Jack the Giant Killer. By the Author of 

the “Comic Latin and Comic English 

2 Grammars.” Illustrated by Leech. Small 
4to. London: W. S. Orr and Co. 
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The following description of the approach of Mac Thun- | 
del, the two-headed Scotch giant, is thus graphically told :— | 


The feast is spread in the knightly hall, | 
And the guests are uproarious, one and all, 
Drinking success to the hero stout 
Who larruped the Giants out-and-out : | 
When, lo! all their mirth was changed to gloom, | 
For a herald, all whey-faced, rushed into the room. 
Gh, the horrified wight ! 
What a terrible sight ! 
He spoke — five hundred jaws were still ; 
Eyes, twice five hundred, staring wide — 


“ Mac Thundel’s coming, bent to kill 
You, valiant champion —hide, sir, hide!” 

The cry of the crowd without they hear, 

“ Mac Thundel is coming, oh dear! oh dear !”’ 

“ And who the deuce is this Mac Thundel, 

That I,’’ Sir Jack replied, “ should bundle ?” 

“ Mac Thundel, Sir Knight, is a two-headed beggar, | 

You have slain his two kinsmen, the Giants Mac Gregor : | 
lhat he’ll kill you and eat you he swears, or ‘deil tak’ him,’ ”? | 
~“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed bold Jack,‘* let him come — I shall whack him.” | 

| 
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Our extreects are not in sequence with the story, never- 
9s : . e 
sheless Jack’s mode of noosing a giant comes in here rather 
‘propos — 


Tle flew to the window with mickle speed, 
‘There was the pretty pair indeed, 
Arm-in-arm in the court below, 
O’Blunderbore and his brother O. 
“ Now then,” thought Jack, “ I plainly see 
I’m booked for death or liberty ; — 
Hallo ! those cords are ‘the jockeys for me. 
Jack was nimble of finger and thumb — 
The cords in a moment have halters become : 
Deft at noosing the speckled trout, 
So hath he caught each ill-favoured lout: 
He hath tethered the ropes to a rafter tight, 
And he tugs and he pulls with all his might, 
“ Pulley-oi! Pulley-oi !” till each Yahoo | 
In the face is black and blue; 

Till each Paddy Whack 

Ts blue and black. 

“ Now I think you’re done brown,” said courageous Jack 
Down the tight rope he slides. E i 
And his good sword hides 

In the hearts of the monsters up to the hilt ; | 
So he settled them each : | 
O’Blunderbore’s speech, | 

Ere he gave up the ghost was, “ Och, murder, I’m kilt!” | 

The dungeons are burst and the captives freed ; f 
Three princesses were among them found — ; 
Very beautiful indeed ; 
Their lily white hands were behind them bound: 
They were dangling in the air, 
Strung up to a hook by their dear ‘back hair.” 
Their stomachs too weak 
On bubble and squeak, 
From their slaughtered lords prepared, to dine 
(A delicate rarity) ; i 
With horrid barbarity, 
The giants had hung them up there to pine. 


Both the artist and the poet seem to possess an imagin- 
ation which enables them to cope with the gigantic nature of 
the subject, as the following couplets and cut, introducing 
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poetically and pictorially the Irish monster O’Blunderbore, 
will testify :— 


Sound beneath a forest oak 
Was a beardless warrior dozing, 
By a babbling rill, that woke 
Echo — not the youth reposing. 
What a chance for lady loves 
Now to win a “ pair of gloves !”’ 
“ Wake, champion, wake ; be off, be off ; 
Heard’st thou not that earthquake cough ? 
That floundering splash, 
That thundering crash ? 
Awake! oh, no; 
It is no go.” 
So sang a little woodland fairy. 
Twas O’Blunderbore coming, 
And the blackguard was humming, 
The tune of Paddy Carey. 
Beholding the sleeper, 
He open’d each peeper 
To about the size of the crown of your hat; 
“ Oh, oh!” says he, 
“Ts it clear I see 
Hallo ! ye young spalpeen, come out o’ that.” 
So he took him up, 
As ye mote a pup, f 
Or an impudent varlet about to “pop” him: 


f 


thls, 


“ Wike up, ye young baste 3 
What’s this round your waist ? 

Och ! murder !’’ — I wonder he didn’t dro 
He might, to be sure, have exclaimed “ Oh, 
But then he preferred his own patois ; 

And “ Murder !” though coarse, was expressive, no doubt, 
Inasmuch as the murder was certainly out. 


him. 
aw!” 


The present demand for illustrated works of humour has 
been very happily responded to by the projectors of this 
series of Comic Nursery Tales, for which the talents of the 
first writers in this peculiar style, and of the best artists, 
have been called into requisition. We close our notice with 
a few lines introducing Jack to the giant we first presented 
to our readers : — 


Now this giant, you know, was a Welshman, and so, 
’T was by stealth he indulged in each mischievous “lark ;” 
His name was Ap Morgan, 
He had a large organ 
Of “ secretiveness,” wherefore he killed in the dark. 
‘* He was sorry that Jack was benighted,” he said, 
“ Might he fenture to peg he’d accept of a ped ?”’ 
And he then led the way, 
All smiling and gay, 
To the couch where his guest might rest his head ; 
And he bade him good night, politely quite, 
Jack answered — “ I wish you a very good night.” 
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at Keswick, in the beautiful 


mention, in addition to those 
above alluded to, his “ Spe- 


his “ Omnianex,” and the 


Vz 


We 


SOUTHELY, THE POET LAUREATES 
E announced last week the death, at Keswick, 
of Dr. Southey, who, as poet, historian, an: 
biographer, was one of the most voluminous 
writers of his time. Of all who have “ laboured 
to build the lofty rhyme,” few have passed 
through so varied a career as the departed 
laureate. What two beings could be more dis 
similar than the youthful enthusiast, who in the wild fervour of 


era 


imagination breathed the poetical rhapsodies of “ Joan of Arc,” | 


and the staunch party advocate into which he became transformed 
when he exchanged his heaven-tuned lyre for the monotonous 
droning pipe of the laureate. Southey in his worldly career, 
as in the application of his genius, was the slave of impulse : 
the republican enthusiast, and then the regal servitor. 
born on the 6th of August, 1774, at Bristol, where his father 
was a wholesale linendraper. 
education under Mr. Foot, a Baptist minister, where he re- 
mained till his eighth year. At the age of fourteen he entered 
Westminster School, where by a strict attention to his father’s 
maxim, “to tie the stocking up tight and be punctual,” he 
passed through with suticicnt steadiness to avoid corporal 
punishment, though his sympathy with others induced him to 
write some essays in a periodical paper, called “ The Viagellant.” 
In November, 1792, he entered at baliol College, Oxford, to 
study for the church ; but imbibing Unitarian principles was 
led from this intention, and became more distinguished by his 
ardent adoption of republican principles. In these predilec- 
tions he was joined by Coleridge, and with him and a few other 
young men, formed a plan of settling on the Susquehannah 
river, in North America, under a pantisocrative form of go- 
vernment; or, in other words, a system in which all things 
should be common. ‘Lhrough the want of the means, however, 
the scheme was not carried into execution. After taking his 
bachelor’s degrees, Mir. Southey left Oxford, and was entered 
at Gray’s Inn. In 1795 he made his debút as an author, by 
publishing, in connection with his friend, Mr. Lovell, the 
“ Retrospect,” and other minor poems, under the signature of 
“ Masenas and Bion.” About the same period he published a 
Republican drama, entitled “ Wat Tyler,” which some years 


afterwards, his opinions having veered round, he sought to | 


suppress, and made applica- 
tion for an injunction against 
Carlile and others, who had 
printed it, but the Chancellor 
refused to interfere on ac- 
count of its objectionable 
principles. In the same year, 
1795, he allied himself to a 
young lady named Fricker, 
and shortly afterwards ac- 
companied to Portugal his 
uncle, the Rev. Herbert 
Hill, who was chaplain to the 
British Factory at Lisbon. 
On his return to England 
he reapplied himself to liter- 
ature; and in 1797 published 
the epic poem of ‘Joan of 
Are,” which was written in 
the short space of six weeks. 
In 1798 he published “ Let- 
ters from Spain and Portu- 
gal,” with translations of 
poems, the results of his ob- 
servations and researches in 
those countries. He ob- 
tained, in 1800, the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of Ireland; and after the 
union he received a grant of 
a pension of 200/. a year. 
Upon quitting office, Mr. 
Southey retired to Cumber- 
land, and fixed his residence 


and romantic vicinity of the 
Derwent Water, where he 
continued to reside until his 
death. Here he gave himself 
up to his literary pursuits ; 
but of all his works, so nu- 
merous as to be “in them- 
selves a library,” as Hazlitt 
once said, it were impossible 
here to attempt even a cur- 
sory notice. We however 


cimens of late English 
Poets,” published in 1807; 
the “ Remains of Henry 
Kirke White,” his “ Book 
of the Church,” “ Rise and 
Progress of Methodism ;” 


“ Life of Lord »Nelson,’’ 
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which ranks among the best specimens of biography writ- 
ten in the present century. It obtained for him from the 
Prince Regent the situation of Poet Laureate, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Pye, the acceptance of which office drew upon 
him virulent — and, duly weighing them, perhaps not unjust— 
attacks for inconstancy with the principles of his youth. He 
was a few years ago returned by his friends to Parliament for a 
ministerial borough, but declined the honour upon the plea of 
his numerous literary engagements. 

We have spoken, at the commencement of this article, of his 
vcluminous works as poet, historian, and biographer. Of the 
first we ask, who, with feelings and affections open to the en- 
chantments of genius, can be insensible to the grand though 
phantasic creations of the Madoc, the Kehama, and the Thalaba 
of his tale? But, while here we are inclined to award the meed 


of praise, on passing to the second division of his labours (of 


| which few are destined to reach posterity ), the preponderance of 


quantity over quality is lamentably apparent; we cannot 
reconcile the ponderous, interminable tomcs of the‘ Histories 


| of Brazil” and the “ Peninsular War” as coming from the pen 


He was | 


He received the rudiments of | 


| 


of the bard of Roderick. Passing to his merits as a biographer, 
although we neither approve nor coincide with the vitupera- 
tion of Lord Byron, we agree with his opinion that the “ Life 


| of Nelson” is beautiful, and doubtless as much influenced the 


ardour and perseverance of subaltern naval officers as did the 
songs of Dibdin the humble but not less worthy sailors. 

We cannot conclude our notice without remarking that the 
fate Southey predicted to Byron has, in accordance with the 
principle “ Judge not, lest ye be judged,” been so melancholi- 
cally fulfilled in his own case, he having for scme time past 


laboured under the most awful of human calamities—an aber- 


ration of intellect. 
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| with “loud applause and aves vehement.” 
| Fornasari may count upon his Italian villa, his diamond rings 
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Travian Orrra. — The frequenters of this theatre have been 
wrought into a state of enthusiasm by the appearance of a 
Signor Fornasari, who, on Saturday last, appeared as Belisario, 
in Donizetti’s opera of that name, and by the genius he dis- 
played, by the “startling effects” he produced from time to 
time and throughout the evening, it seems more than probable 
that he will, at. least for a time, altogether supplant the interest 
of the “comet; ” an interest which was gradually making its 
way in polite circles. The Signor has, unwittingly, given rise 
to what is called — and what is evidently so considered by the 
perpetrators — “ very fine writing.” A certain critic has leapt 
over the low, dull boundary of mere English in his exultation 
at the “foreign wonder,” and has performed a dance of triumph, 
drest in a thousand scraps of misquoted Italian and very 
equivocal French. For ourselves, we have the highest opinion 
of the genius of Signor Fornasari; nevertheless, as we think 
mere English quite equal to a brief discussion of his many 
merits, we shall restrain ourselves to the homeliness of our 
mother tongue in our account of the successful vocalist. 

There was no public anticipation of the great triumph of 
Saturday night. Whatever had been the impression of the 
genius of the stranger among those who had witnessed 
it, that impression had not been communicated, — let out, 
through small-voiced paragraphs of the daily press. His 
foreign history was alike a secret. We had not even an ac- 
count of a quarrel between him and an Italian Manager ; no 
anecdotes of his firmness or caprice — nothing to raise theter- 
pectation —nothing to make the name of Fornasari the subject 
of small chat, as heralding his coming. With these disadvan- 
tages (as some might deem them) Fornasari appeared before the 
dreaded judges, seated “in burning row” in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. He was an unknown man; and in a few minutes he 
had touched the hearts of that vast multitude. His appearance 
is extremely prepossessing. Of more than common height, his 
face is remarkably handsome ; possessing the highest beauty — 
that of expression. His voice is of extraordinary range, uniting 
the depth of the bass with the exquisite softness of the tenor. 
He had not been many minutes on the stage ere he had 
subdued the audience into the profoundest attention; then 
applause burst forth; the enthusiasm rose, and until the fall 
of the curtain every note of the singer was an assurance of 


| a still greater and greater triumph over the difliculties of his 


art, —a still more powerful assurance that with his rarely 
gifted organ he could 

Touch music’s pulse in all her arteries ; 
could strike every chord, and make every feeling vibrate in 


unison to his mastery. We have not space to particularise the 
Signor’s various triumphs of the night. Let it suflice for us to 


| say, that for many years there has been no such debit on these 


boards. The Signor was again and again called for, and greeted 
Already Signor 


and boxes from foreign potentates, and his heap of ready gold. 

Conti considerably increased 
his reputation as dlmaro : 
the qualities of his voice 
never so truly asserted ther- 
selves. Mdlle. Moltini made 
her reappearance as Anto- 
nina, the wife of Belisario. 
She is very young, but gives 
admirable promise of true 
excellence. Her reception 
was most cordial, Persiani 
appeared as Irene, a com- 
paratively trifling part. She 
nevertheless endowed it with 
all the exquisite sweetness 
and tenderness of her pecu- 
liar genius. 

Belisario is written by Ro- 
mani, and is another proof— 
if, indeed, anothe: were ne- 
cessary— of the advantages 
derived by a composer from 
a well-constructed poem. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, 
the libretti are the most bare 
and barren nonsense; Bed- 
sario is, on the contrary, the 
work of an artist. The pro- 
verb, Date obolum Belisario, 
will, we doubt not, be gladly 
complied with for many 
nights at the doors of this 
theatre. Mr. Lumley is a 
fortunate man in his succes: ; 
still his enterprise fully me- 
rits such prosperity. 

Drury Lane. — There 
has been no novelty here 
since our last. All the ex- 
pectations of the manage- 
ment are for the present 
built upon Sappho, of which 
we shall give due notice. 

We give a representation 
of the grand scene in Comus, 
wherein the “tipsy dance 
N and jollity” of the bacchanals 
ESS My is so admirably expressed. 

- Many have been the scenic 
triumphs achieved by the 
directing taste and Classic 
knowledge of Mr. Macready 
(we have only to name The 
Tempest, Coriolanus, Acis 
cnd Galatea, Gisippus, to 
awaken in the reader a host 
of exquisite associations) ; 


ENTS 


but in none of these has he displayed in so perfect a manner 
the capabilities of a theatre under high and educated direction 
as in the spectacle which is here illustrated. 

Covent Garpen. —We know not what Mr. Bunn may have 
in store for us here, but his bills at present speak of nothing 
but “ Staudigl” and “ Duprez.” Yes: “the cry is still they 
come.” But when, the manager saith not. 


————<_ oOo 
ECHOES OF THE GREEN ROOM. 


We have very little, this week, to communicate in the shape 
Of theatrical news. Many novelties have been, for some time, 
announced in the various play-bills, but they are not at present 
to be brought forward. Pacini’s Sappho, which will be pro- 
duced at Drury Lane this evening, being the only novelty of 
the week, ought, in justice to the public, to be sufficient to 
compensate for the frequent repetition of worn-out operas, 
and such lachrymose plays as the Lady of Lyons. hat- 
ever may be the merits of the forthcoming opera, there is 
no doubt that the debit of Clara Novello, combined with the 
attractive qualities of Mrs. Alfred Shaw (who is to sustain the 
character of Climene), will amply repay the management for 
the cost of the production. Knowles’s play will, it is under- 
stood, be brought to light in the course of the week, and the 
next succeeding novelty will be the “ Easter Piece.” 

At Covent Garden theatre productions of a novel kind have, 
for the last fortnight, been introduced in rapid succession. 
During the past week the public have been regaled with the 
sight (in the bills) of Guy Mannering, The Hypocrite, John 
Bull, Gustavus, Masaniello, Blue Beard, and My Neighbour’s 
Wife! Whilst so many attractive novelties are performed in 
the short space of six days, dramatic authors have no reason 
to complain that they do not meet with every encourage- 
ment from managers. We regret that matters of greater im- 
portance have prevented us from entering minutely into the 
details of such interesting pieces as Guy Mannering and the 
Hypocrite! It may, perhaps, under existing circumstances, 
be sufficient to state that the former is an operatic drama, 
founded upon a popular novel; and that it was supported 
by the “ entire strength” of the company; and that the cur- 
tain descended at the close of the piece much to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience! With reference to the Hypocrite, we 
have only to say that it is a comedy in five acts, supposed 
to have been written by a gentleman named Bickerstaff; that 
the production is intended to expose, in all its deformities, the 
character of a fawning parasite who rejoices in the name of 
Cantwell; and that Mr. Bartley played the hero with so much 
truthfulness, that, notwithstanding the design of the author 
was to excite laughter, the audience did nothing but stare with 
amazement. At the fall of the curtain, a cry was raised for 
the author, but it soon became evident that no such person was 
in the house. If the manager proceeds in this enterprising 
spirit, it cannot be doubted that his undertaking will be pro- 
ductive of the greatest benefits, not only to himself, but also 
to his company, and to those who have devoted their time as 
well as their talents to the “ regeneration” of the drama ! 

A few evenings ago it was stated in one of the coffee-rooms 
where actors “ most do congregate,” that a certain manager of 
a certain theatre in a certain part of the town, had gone to 
Paris tor the purpose of procuring novelties. ‘ No,” said a 
theatrical gentleman, thinking he had conceived a joke, “ his 
object in leaving London is to look after the salaries.” “ Well,” 
rejoined T., an eminent composer and wag, “ you must know 
they are synonymous!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews and Mr. W. Farren have 
been playing to crowded houses at the ‘Theatre Royal Liverpool. 

Nothing new has been produced either at the Princess's, 
the Adelphi, or the Olympic; but we find that various bur- 
lettas, domestic dramas, grand spectacles, &c., are in prepara- 
tion for Easter Monday. Messrs. Wright, Paul Bedford, 
and Wieland are engaged at the Princess’s, and in the ‘ holi- 
day week” they will make their appearance in a burlesque 
which has been founded upon a popular opera of the Italian 
school. It is likely to be more ludicrous and extravagant than 
the travestie of Norma, which existed for several weeks at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

At the Olympic Theatre the dwarf “ Hervio Nano” has 
been disguising himself in a monstrosity called the Ourang- 
outang, and the American Giant, in the drama of the Monster, 
or the Fate of Frankenstein, has been drawing as much as a 
man of his dimensions can be expected to draw, seeing that he 
is not aided by the advantages of histrionic talent. A great 
deal has been said about these human curiosities, but we have 
good reason to suppose that neither the performances of the 
one, nor the deformities of the other, are calculated to improve 
the fortunes of the theatre. 

A new tenor, announced under the name of Dalton, is en- 
gaged at the Princess’s Theatre, and will appear in the opera 
of Tancredi, which is being got up for the debút of Miss Sara 
Flower, who lately created a very favourable impression in La 
Gazza Ladra at Drury Lane Theatre. 

A younger sister of Mrs. Fiddes, better known to the play- 
going pub ic as Harriet Cause, is also engaged at the Princess's. 

The Easter novelty at Drury Lane is from the pen of 
Planché. : 

Signor Schirra follows Madame Eugenia Garcia to Covent 
Garden, of which theatre Benedict will not retain the situation 
of musical director. 


THE NEW AERIAL SHIP, 


The feat is at length achieved, 

If the inventors can but be believed, 

And the aerial ship ee 

Will speedily set out upon its trip. 

In fact ’tis now complete in every part, 

he only thing 

Required conviction to our minds to bring 

Is just to see it start. 

Registered is the patent; we may view it 
If to the patent office we but run; 

In black and white they tell us how to do it, 
And now we only want to see it done. 

They've gone to Parliament to get an act, 

Perhaps depending on the acknowledged fact 
That Parliament combin’d can all things do. 


Da 


| fixed Friday next for the election at Athlone. 
| ford has left town to solicit the suffrages of the constituency. — 


And so the inventors merely mean to try 
If Parliament can cause machines to fly, 
And carry people with them too. 
Though there may be but little doubt 
Of having now the bill thrown out, 
There may be reason perhaps to dread 
The passengers may be thrown out instead. 
Oh, how her majesty will stare, 
When call’d upon for her assent 
To measures fram’d with the intent 
Of travelling about the air! 
Of course a company will soon be framed, 
Chairman, committee, and directors named ; 
But slack we fear will be supplies, 
If shares don’t tend 
To go off or ascend 
Till the machine itself shall rise. 
Tis probable in safety we may ride it, 
If through the air 
One does not care 
Which way the wind may guide it. 
To one who heeds not if he stays 
Upon his journey years or months or days. 
’Tis possible the aerial ship 
Would yield a very pretty trip. 
*T will cause a revolution, so they say, 
And when we see it rise, 
Spinning and turning through the skies, 
We shall begin to think it may. 
Railroads, ’tis said, will soon be superseded. 
Shipping will rot within the docks unheeded ; 
3 The tariffs will at once become dead letters, 
Smuggling will rise released from earthly fetters 
Unless the government to stop it tries, 
By a preventive service in the skies. 
There’ll be, perhaps, a project soon, 
To colonise the moon : 
Or companies to bring in every day 
Milk from the milky way ; 
In fact it is impossible to say 
What will not be, and harder still what may. 
Moving power, it would seem, 
Is ordinary steam. 
May the inventors, when they wind 
Affairs up in the approaching quarter, 
Be never doomed the truth to find, 
There is no steam without hot water ! 


PASSING COMMENTS ON PASSING EVENTS. 


No cause has been set down for hearing in any of the five 
courts of equity during the last week. ‘The Chancery barris- 
ters complain without cause, and Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce 
declares that he has nothing before him but his hands. 

Lord Brougham gave a dinner on Sunday to several members 
of the present Administration. 'The Duke of Wellington was 
of the party, and was several times helped by his host to sweet 
sauce — a mixture compounded of sugar and butter. 

The Greenwich and Croydon railway companies are still in 
collision. They advertise to run one against the other —an an- 
nouncement not very inviting to timid travellers. 

The Thames Tunnel has been visited by nearly a hundred 
thousand people since its having been opened as a thorough- 
fare. On the first day the rush was so great that it might 
fairly have been called an overflow, though an overflow of a 
more profitable nature than those that occurred while the works 
were in progress. 

The papers state that sinee M. Perrot sprained his leg he has 
been taking rapid strides towards recovery. We should say 
that in the case of a sprained leg rapid strides would be more 
likely to retard than to expedite recovery. 


THE THAMES, THE TUNNEL, AND THE TALKED OF TERRACE. 


Old Father Thames no longer knows 
A state of undisturb’d repose ; 
But when to rest he lays his head, 
If noises he should chance to hear, 
He has good reason now to fear 
There’s some one underneath his bed. 


Alas! they use him very ill, 
For soon with engineering skill 
They'll on him play still further pranks ; 
And it is said they contemplate 
Bringing him to a pretty strait 
By shortly breaking up his banks. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL, 


The projectors of this undertaking, reversing the usual prac- 
tice of speculators, who do their best to keep above water, have 
been trying to force their way under it. Any one who looks at 
the vast mass of earth that has been excavated will appreciate 
what the engineer has had to go through, particularly when the 
public as well as the Thames frequently threw cold water on 
his efforts. 


OO 


CAUSERIE. 

The Local Courts Bill will, Sir James Graham has an- 
nounced, be introduced previously to the Easter recess.—It 
appears by a return, that during the eight years ending in 1842, 
the appointments made by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company have been as follows. — Volunteers for the 
Indian navy, 99; volunteers for the pilot service, 96; steam 
engineers, 141 ; cadets, 2,255; assistant-surgeons, 415; civil 
service, 182. — A parliamentary paper just published shows that 
in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1843, the total amount of duty 
paid for legacies, probates, and administrations, was, — in Eng- 
land and Wales, 2,001,960/. 7s. 8d.; in Scotland, 150,213/. 11s. 
2d., in Ireland, 114,923. 15s. 64d. — ‘The unfortunate Kirk is 
buffeted on all sides. A verdict of 2,000. damages has been 
given against the Presbytery of Dunkeld, for refusing to re- 
ceive a clergyman on trial, — The sheriff of Westmeath has 
Captain Beres- 


The Queen’s visit to Ireland, we learn, is now fixed to take 
place in August next. Considerable alterations and improve- 
ments have been for some time going on at the Vice-regal 
Lodge in the Phoenix Park, for the reception of her Majesty. 
— His Majesty the King of Hanover is expected to arrive on a 
visit to this country about the middle of May. — On Monday, 
Mr. Simpson, the proprietor of the Albion Hotel, Russell Street, 
was fined 3/. for keeping his house open on Sunday morning. — 
‘lhe dividends of the different railway companies for last half-year 


| have generally increased, and the value of shares improved.—- At 
| a meeting of the Westminster Reform Society, General Evans 


announced his intention of contesting Westminster whenever a 


| vacancy occurs in the representation. — The Pembrokeshire 
| grand jury have found a true bill for bard against Thomas 


| and 
| Shrewsbury, last week, William Shakspeare was bound over to 


avid Howell, two of “ Rebecca’s aughters.” — At 


keep the peace for three months, for fighting. — By the deaths 
of W. C. L. Keene, Esq., and W. Nethersole, Esq., Margate 
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is left without a resident magistrate /— Resolutions condemnatory 
of the Factories Education Bill have been passed at several 
meetings of dissenters in various parts of the country.—We are 
informed that for the last week not a single cause has been set 
down for hearing in any of the five courts of equity. Litigation 
is on the decline. — Sir Eardley Wilmot has been appointed 
Lieutenant- Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. — On Tues- 
day evening a meeting of the watchmakers of the metropolis 
was held at the Crown and Anchor, to oppose the Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament by the British Watch and Clock Making 
Company. — Very satisfactory accounts have appeared of the 
progress of colonisation in Van Diemen’s Land.—On Tuesday, 
a meeting of Chartists was held in the National Association 
Hall, Holborn, for the purpose of adopting a remonstrance to 
the Commons House of Parliament. — The seventh case of 
arson since harvest, in the parish of West Bergholt, near Col- 
chester, occurred on Saturday sen’night, upon the premises of 
the late Mr. Bradbrook, farmer. — The Duke of Portland is 
making arrangements for selling off the remainder of his splen- 
did hunting stud. He has been one of the stanchest supporters 
of the turf for nearly half a century. — A fire, involving con- 
siderable damage, has occurred at Messrs. West and Smith’s 
on the east side of the Thames. —A youth, named John 
Thomas, of Liverpool, aged 15, preached two sermons on Sun- 
day week, in the Welsh language, at the Wesleyan Chapel 

Ruthin. —A woman, named ‘Dubost, lately died in the OR 
of Bois-d’Ouigt (Rhone), aged 104. She preserved all her 
faculties to the last. — A petition has just been presented to the 
Principal and Professors of the University, praying for the re- 
storation of the academical costume, or college gown, as for- 
merly worn in the University of Edinburgh. — On Monday 
evening an inquest was held upon Mr. George Warren, aged 
38, lately in business as a wine-merchant, at 151. Piccadilly. 
He appears to have led a very irregular life. Verdict :— Died 
of apoplexy, produced by excitement. — Incendiarism appears 
to be on the increase. ‘Che Government offer rewards for the 
discovery of the incendiaries who fired a cottage at Thornhill 
Wilts, and a lambing shed at Wimborn, Dorset, — The in- 
habitants of Limerick are getting up a grand entertainment in 
honour of Daniel O’Connell. — Major Shirley’s hunting stud 
and well-known pack of harriers, in Dorsetshire, were sold by 
auction on Monday, at Tattersall’s. The highest price fetched 
by one hunter was 155 guineas. ‘The first lot of harriers (five 
couples) were knocked down at 10 guineas, and the other lots 
produced equally low prices. — A servant girl at Donoughmore, 
last week, was brushing a great coat, in the pocket of which 
there was a loaded pistol, which went off and shot her through 
the heart. — Another Peel-madman made his appearance “at 
Glasgow last week. He talked unconnectedly on different 
subjects, but always ended in something about going up to 
London to Sir Robert. He insisted also upon his being the 
father of M‘Naughten, and threatened, if his wishes were not 
complied with, to make skeletons of all and sundry. The sheriff 
speedily lodged him in a lunatic asylum. — We learn from 
Rome that the recent overflowing of the rivers in the Roman 
states has caused damage to the amount of nearly eight mil- 
lions of francs. — The Austrian Government is about to raise 
a new loan, for the execution of railroads, of 20 to 30 millions 
of florins. — On Monday, a procession, consisting of the 
electors in the Liberal interest, proceeded, accompanied by an 
excellent band of music, to the residence of R. Foster Esq. 
the candidate at the late contest at Cambridge, on the Liberal 
side, and presented him with an address, thanking him for ad- 
vocating their interests, — At the Westminster Sessions, Lieut. 
Tracey, the Governor of the new Westminster Bridewell, re- 
ported that there were at present confined within its walls 503 
prisoners. — Young Napoleon is becoming a favourite at 
Madrid, entering freely into Exaltado society, and doing every 
thing in his power to make himself agreeable to the powers 
that be. He has succeeded already in making himself very ac- 
ceptable to the Queen’s guardian. — On Tuesday night a meet- 
ing of upwards of 1,000 of the journeymen connected with the 
various branches of the coachmaking trade was held at the 
Parthenium, St. Martin’s Lane, for the purpose of forming a 
protective society.—In accordance with the new Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the various unions and parishes of the 
boroughs of Southwark and Lambeth have proceeded to the 
election of guardians for the year ensuing, but in only one of 
the unions or parishes has a contest occurred, that of the parish 
of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, where a complete 
change has taken place, the eighteen guardians returned being 
elected on the grounds of being opposed to the bad portions of 
that bill. — In consequence of the supply of Dutch salmon in 
the London market, fresh salmon from Scotland, which, at this 
season used to average 2s., is now under 1s. the pound, — A 
verdict has been found against George Gibbons at Colchester 
for the brutal murder of his wife. — Mr. P. Cosgreave, a me- 
dical student, was killed by a fall from his horse on the Great 
Western Road. At the inquest the Roads Commissioners 
were severely spoken of on account of the darkness prevailing 
in this great thoroughfare. — On Thursday the body of a man 
was found in the Dock at Ipswich, and was soon ascertained to 
be that of a travelling brushmaker, named Hayward Ling, be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age. A verdict of manslaughter was 
found against one Cole who had been drinking with the 
deceased.—On Saturday last the New Chapel Royal Bucking- 
ham Palace was consecrated. — The extension of the Dublin 
and Kingston Railway to Dalkey is now being rapidly carried 
on, and is likely to be completed without any further oppo- 
sition. — Mr. O’Connell threatens to eject Mr. Corballis, a 
Roman Catholic, from the representation of Meath, unless he 
becomes a Repealer. — The Rey. Dr. M‘Hale, of Tuam, has 
initiated nine monks into a new monastery at Errew, Mayo. 
— The new corporation of Belfast are about to meet, to petition 
against repeal of the union; and the other corporate bodies and 
towns in the north of Ireland will follow the example. — New 
potatoes, grown in the open air, were exhibited at Nenagh last 
week, — At Galway Assizes nine persons were sentenced to 
transportation for homicide, burglary, and robbery. — During 
the last ten days Mr. Kent and his associates, who purchased 
the wreck of the Reliance, have been busily occupied in their 
endeavours to bring the wreck to land; they have recovered 
four silver dishes and other articles. — In the French Cham- 
ber a Deputy called attention to the expenses of establishing 
an Arabic college in Paris, to educate the rising generation of 
Algeria. An hotel had been taken, and this, with other ex- 
penses, had cost 4000/. Now no Arab could be got to come 
and be educated! Three only had been induced to try it, but 
these three had been sent to a common school.— The number 
of Sunday Schools in England and Wales is stated to be 17,000, 
—It is stated by a Frankfort journal that M. Herwegh, the 
voet, who had been exiled, has received his pardon from the 

<ing of Prussia. — A man recently confined in the New 
Bailey prison, Manchester, for desertion from the army, has 
been discovered to be heir to a property worth upwards of 
100,000. — The sport afforded by Lord Chesterfield’s fox- 
hounds has created a wonderful sensation at Rome. T hey 
have had some admirable runs in the Campania, almost all the 
aristocracy of Rome assembling, either to witness or join in 
the chase. — Wordsworth is said to have in the press a poem of 
which the late Grace Darling is the heroine, 
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PoLYTECHNIC Scuoots ror ENGINEERS. — A school for 
teaching the engineers of locomotive engines the proper per- 
formance of their duties, has been opened at the Polytechnic 
Institution in Regent Street, and is already well attended. 
The men are taught the real nature and power of the steam 
engine in its application to trains on railroads; and when 
they have acquired as much knowledge as oral instruction, the 
use of proper apparatus, and models, can convey, they are 
practically taught, by the use of a locomotive engine on the 
Croydon Railroad, all that is required to make them perfect in 
their busivess. Another school has been opened at the same 
institution, in which naval officers are theoretically and practi- 
cally instructed in the nature and operation of steam engines. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. have addressed a letter to the 
“ Times,” in which they give a striking instance of the injury 
done to our literature by the absence of an international copy- 
right law. It appears that they expended upon “ Brande’s 
Dictionary” 6000/., of which sum one half was paid to the 
authors. Of this the Americans pay not a farthing, but reprint 
the book for 12s, 6d., and deprive those who projected, pro- 
duced, and paid for the work, of the sale they are entitled to 
and would otherwise obtain abroad. 

The improved demand at Manchester still continues, and is 
increasing gradually, particularly on all kinds of printing cloth; 
indeed, it is a long time since our market was in such a fair 
condition, especially as the present demand is not by specu- 
lators. There is more demand for twist, with a slight advance 
on numbers for export. 

We are glad to hear better accounts from Worcester respect- 
ing the staple glove trade of that city, and also from Redditch, 
Studley, and Alcester, where the needle and fishhook branches 
were brisk, the manufacturers having large orders, and the 
work-people being fully employed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The account of the Manchester Theatricals came too late for use in our last 
number. 

J. A. To the best of our belief you can; but we have not sufficient legal 
knowledge to decide the question. 

G. will see that we have partially complied with his request. 

It is not our intention to publish tales of any length, consequently that 
entitled “ Chronicles, &c.” is unavailable. The MS. is left at our office. 

J.E. We have no fault to find with his lines, but contributions of this 
kind are not required. 


COURT CIRCULA 


It is rumoured in the court circles that a separate establishment will 
shortly be formed for His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and that 
a number of domestics will be selected for the young prince not in any way 
connected with her Majesty’s household. 

Tue Levee, — His Royal Highness Prince Albert, on behalf of her 
Majesty, on Wednesday held the first levee this season at St. James’s 
Palace. His Royal Highness, escorted by a detachment of the ist regi- 
ment of Horse Guards, left Buckingham Palace at ten minutes before two 
o’clock, with the usual procession, and accompanied by the great officers 
of the household. The levee was most numerously attended. The 
Cabinet Ministers, the Foreign Ambassadors, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and others having the privilege of the entrée, arrived in full state 
before two o’clock. A great crowd was collected in the park to witness 
the procession. His Royal Highness was loudly cheered. 

Sir Robert Peel gives another grand parliamentary dinner at his resi- 
dence in Whitehall Gardens this day. 

On Sunday her Majesty and Prince Albert attended divine service in the 
Chapel Royal, Buckingham Palace. The Bishop of London preached the 
sermon, taking his text from Psalm exxii. 1. 

Sunday was the birthday of his Royal Highness Prince George. The 
Prince visited her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, attended by theCountess of Charlemont, 
the Hon. Miss Lister Viscount Sydney, Colonel Buckley, and Sir Edward 
Bowater, honoured the performance of the French Play with their 
presence on Monday. 

The Queen held a Court on Tuesday afternoon at Buckingham Palace. 

Lord Hill had an audience of her Majesty to deliver the insignia of the 
Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, worn by his late uncle, General 
Lord Hill. His Lordship delivered the late Lord’s gold stick of office as 
Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. 

General the Marquis of Anglesea had an audience of the Queen, and 
received from her Majesty his gold stick of office, as Colonel of the Royal 
Horse Guards. 

Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, commander-in-chief, was present 
at the ceremony. His Grace had an audience of the Queen. A 

The Viscountess Jocelyn has succeeded the Countess of Charlemont as 
the Lady in Waiting on the Queen, and Lord Byron and Captain Meynell 
have succeeded Viscount Sydney and Captain Duncombe as the Lord and 
Groom in Waiting on her Majesty. 

Her Majesty continues to be in the enjoyment of excellent health; and, 
notwithstanding the proximity of the event which is looked forward to 
with so much interest, her Majesty and Prince Albert are daily to be seen 
walking in the Gardens of Buckingham Palace as early as eight o’clock in 
the morning. 
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| CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY. | 


The Lord Mayor nominated the Rev. Alexander M‘Call, D.D., to the 
Ponative or Rectory of HP James, Duke’s Place, in the room of the Rev. 
icha zah, deceased. : è 
ar Saral 27.—The University Scholarship for the encouragement 
of Latin literature, usually called the Hertfort Scholarship, has this day 
been awarded to Mr, Edwin Palmer, scholar of Balliol College. 
CAMBRIDGE. — The Chancellor’s medals have just been conferred upon 
the two following gentlemen :— Mr. Gifford, St. John’s College; Mr 


Druce, St. Peter’s College. 
SPORTING. 
Tur Turr. — The last week of March was a blank as re- 
garded the practical part of racing, and far from prolific in the 


good fruit of theory. The event which pre rise to the prin- 
cipal movement was the Chester Cup. What people can see 


in that race to induce them to invest money upon it is beyond 
our divination. 


It is a handicap, and a particularly bad one ; 


the field is short, and many of the favourites most suspiciously 
situated. Moreover, in the present season, it has been the 
Pandora's box of the turf: no sooner was the betting upon it 
opened, then all the ills that racing is heir to. flew abroad. 
First the reaction scheme proved the working of the law that 
permits engagements to stand after horses engaged have passed 
from the possession of their nominators, and the Corsair 
manceuvring showed the policy of permitting any doubt to 
exist as to the bond fide owner of a horse named for a race. If 
all nominations were required (under penalty of forfeiting the 
stake made) to be declared in the name of the actual proprietor 
of the animal engaged, men would at least know who made the 
moves in the game of chance they were speculating upon. 
The Derby has been less equivocally situated. The course has 
been rather honest; it has beenbuoyant in themarket,janda large 
field of horses was backed on Monday at odds to raise the spirits 
of the betters round. No doubt the position of the first favourite 
is a false one, but he was backed for too much money by the 
legs at long odds, to be permitted to go back yet. When those 
who got on him at 30 to 1 have got to a handsome amount at 
one fourth that price, &c., will see 20 to 1, unless his luck is 
better than we esteem it likely to be. Maccabeus will, as- 
suredly, burn the fingers of those who fancy him at his present 
price. The Spring racing at Newmarket and the various 
provincial meetings, must bring forward favourites to push him 
from his stool. In like manner, Murat is a dangerous horse to 
back at the market odds. Let him be beaten for his Spring 
engagements, and those who are on him must stay there. To 
sum up all that the instant condition of the turf season now so 
near at hand calls for, let it be had in mind that not one fa- 
vourite of the winter in fifty has ever won a Derby; those who 
want to know what it is to back a dark horse, have only to turn 
to Cobham, made first favourite for the Derby in 1838 from 
private trials, who, in public, could not or would not runa yard. 


TATTERSALL’S. — Monpay, Marcu 27. 


CHESTER Cup. 
11 to 1 agst Marshal Soult (taken) 
11 to l agst The Corsair 
13 to 1 agst Marius (taken) 
15 to 1 agst Forester 
16 to 1 agst Millipede (taken) 
20 to l agst Jamie Forest 
20 to 1 agst Reaction 
40 to 1 agst Bangor (taken), 
DERBY. 
15 to 2 agst A British Yeoman 
16 to 1 agst Maccabeus 
20 to 1 agst Murat 


35 to 1 agst Napier (taken) 
35 to 1 agst Cataract 
40 to 1 agst Newcourt 

40 to 1 agst Gamecock (taken) 
45 to 1 agst Cornopean (taken) 
45 to | agst Mercy colt (taken) 
50 to l agst Trueboy (taken) 
50 to 1 agst Gaper (taken) 
50 to 1 against Humbug (taken) 
50 to 1 agst Blackdrop (taken) 
50 to 1 agst St. Valentine 
50 to 1 agst Chotornian 
66 to 1 agst Lucetta colt 
24 to 1 agst Aristides (taken) | 66 to 1 agst Fakeaway (taken) 
25 to 1 agst Cotherstone (taken) |100 to 1 agst Fickle colt (taken). 
25 to 1 agst Winesour | OAKS. 
27 to 1 agst Languish colt | 25 to 1 agst Apollonia Filly. 
30 to 1 agst Amorino (taken) 


THURSDAY, Marcu 30. 


CHESTER Cup, 
9 to 1 agst Soult 
12 to l agst Marius 
14 to 1 agst Aljce Hawthorn 
15 to ] agst Millipede 
16 to 1 agst Jamie Forest 
20 to l agst Reaction. 
DERBY. 
7} to 1 agst A British Yeoman 
15 to 1 agst Maccabeus 
20 to l agst Murat 
25 to l agst Aristides 
25 to 1 agst Languish colt 


The steeple chase came off with great spirit at Leamington 
on Tuesday. Our artist furnished a couple of dashing sketches 
of The Start and the Scene at the last Brook, which we regret 
there was not time to engrave for the present number. We 
intend to give the sketches in our next. 


25 to 1 agst Amorino 

25 to 1 agst Cotherstone 
| 25 to 1 agst Winesour 
30 to 1 agst Napier 

30 to 1 agst Gaper 

40 to 1 agst Game Cock 
45 to 1 agst Mercy colt 
45 to 1 agst Cornopean 
45 to l agst Newcourt 
50 to 1 agst St. Valentine 
80 to 1 agst Humbug 
100 to 1 agst Lucetta colt. 


. B.S eS 4 
VAL AND MILITARY] 


The Queen of Spain has conferred the Cross of Bilboa upon the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men of the Royal Artillery, in approbation 
of their services during the operations for the relief of that fortress in the 
year 1836. They are made of solid silver, and the cross being again crossed 
with miniature representations of the ordnance arms, with a castellated 
representation in the centre, gives the medal the appearance of a star, and 
has a very excellent effect. They would have been delivered sooner had 
it not been that the first series sent to this country were lost by the vessel 
in which they were shipped being wrecked on her progress to England. 

Major England has joined from Ireland, and proceeds with his company of 
artillery to the Cape of Good Hope. Carabines of the recently improved 
construction, of which 4000 stand are about to be issued to the Royal Ar- 
tillery, with percussion locks and a bayonet to be used also asa sword, 
have been issued to this company under orders for the Cape, with several 
new pattern accoutrements and appointments. They will embark on 
board the Rodney, 92 guns, for their destination. 


SS 


SHIPPING. 


The Hibernia steam-ship, being the new and most powerful vessel of 
the British and North American Royal Mail Company, is now announced 


for her first trip across the Atlantic. This vessel is spoken of as being, 
perhaps, the most perfect and complete afloat. : 

PorTsSMOUTH. — Rear-Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., embarked on 
Sunday on board the Hecla steam-vessel, Commander Duffill having 
previously hoisted his flag (white at the mizen), and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Plymouth on his way to Malta to succeed Sir John Louis. 

The Inconstant, 36. Captain Michell, was paid off yesterday, and forth- 
with re-commissioned., Report gives her to Captain Charles Fremantle, 
to proceed to China as one of the squadron of observation. 

The steam-vessel Volcano, Lieut. Featherstone is to proceed to the 
coast of Africa, with the annual presents to the chiefs in the neighbour- 


hood of Portendick, and to return forthwith to Woolwich. 
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The Blonde, 44, Capt. Sir T., Bouchier, K.C.B., is paid off, and there 
are no orders tc re-ecommission her. 

The corvette Rose, 18, has been commissioned at Sheerness, and the 
Sappho, 18, at Plymouth, the former by Commander Henry Sturt, and 
the latter by Commander the Hon. G. Hope, for the coast of Africa. 

The Curacoa, 24, Captain Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart., is nearly manned 
at Chatham from the ships recently paid off, but her destination is un- 

nown. 

The Sheerwater steamer, Commander G. Robinson, is nearly ready for 
surveying service ; also the Fearless steamer, Commander Sherringham. 


———— >> — 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
CLOSING PRICES — FRIDAY. 
Bank Stock . . ., . — , South Sea Stock eae 
3 per Cent. Red. 2. | Ditto, New Anns.. . , 
3 per Cent. Cons. . . , 96% | 3 per Cent. Anns. 1751 . | L 
34 per Cent, Red. .  . 1014 | Bank Stock for Opening . 
[ex div. for Opening] Cons. for Acc. , ’ . 


New 34 per Cent . . „1022| India Stock for E, — 
New 5 per Cent. Anns. . =, —" | Canada Guar. Debs. . . —i 
Long Anns. to expire —- Exch. Bills, 2d. : . i 
Jan. 5. 1860 . > Inon 10002. 64 « 64 pm 
30 yrs, Oct.10.1859 . . — 5002. 62 X — pm 
30 yrs, Jan, 5. 1860 h . 123 1002. and 2002. 62 ; 62 pm 
India Stock . ; . ._— Commercial — + —pm 
India Bonds . . . 70pm Advertised —  . —pm 


SHARES. — Eastern Counties Railway (23 paid), 97; Eastern Counties 
Debentures (61. 6s. 8d. paid), 1143 Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway (50 
paid), 49}; Great Western Railway New (50 paid), 682; London and 
Birmingham Railway (100 paid), 209; London and Birmingham New (2 
paid), 37 ; London and South Western Railway (417. 6s. 10d.), 64; Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway New (30 paid), 3533, National Bank of Ire- 
land (174 paid), 15; Real del Monte Mine Unregistered (0 paid), 6}. 


——— o << 


MARKETS. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PRICES or Corn, &c.— Last Week, Wheat, 47s. 2d., 
Barley, 28s. 4d., Oats, 17s. 7d., Rye, 29s. 3d., Beans, 26s. 3d., Peas, 
28s. 11d. Aggregate Average of Six Weeks, which governs Duty, Wheat, 
47s. lld., Barley, 27s. 7d., Oats, 17s. 3d., Rye, 28s. 3d., Beans, 26s. 8d., 
Peas, 29s, 2d. Duty on Foreign Corn, Wheat, 20s., Barley, 9s., Oats, 
8s., Rye, lls. 6d., Beans, 11s. 6d., Peas, 11s. 6d. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, Coarse Meadow, 32. to 32. 15s. ; useful, ditto, 3/. 16s. 
to 4l. 4s.; fine Upland ditto, 47, 5s. to 4l. 10s. ; Clover Hay, 42. to 52. 10s. ; 
Oat Straw, 2/. 8s. to 22. 10s.; Wheat Straw, 27. 10s. to 27. 19s. per load. 
A moderate supply, and a steady demand, at the above quotations. 

SMITHFIFLD, FRIDAY. — The beef trade was brisk, at an advance of 2d. 
per &lbs., and a clearance was speedily effected. ‘The supply of sheep 
was moderate, and found ready purchasers, at a rise of 2d. per 8lbs., the 
primest Downs making 4s. 2d. Lambs sold briskly. Although Calves 
were abundant, they were taken freely, at a rise of from 2d. to 4d. per 8lbs. 
In Pigs a fair business was transacted ; and 2d. per 8lbs. more money was 
obtained forthem. Milch cows sold at from 172. to 192. each, including 
their small Calf. : 

The demand for the best yearling Hops is, on the whole, firm, at prices 
quite equal to those noted in our last report ; but the value of the mid- 

ling and inferior kinds has a downward tendency, 


ae 


THE LONDON GAZETTE — TUESDAY, March 28th. 


The Queen has appointed Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., to be Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Bankrupts.— T. E. RowLey, Oxford Street, draper. — I. WILSON, 
Tillinghem, Essex, draper.—E. PERKINS, Hoxton, coal-dealer.—C. GILBY, 
Greenwich, wine-merchant. — J. H. GLOVER, Bermondsey Street, oil- 
man. — R. CONIBEERE and E. BUTLER, jun., Birmingham, woollen- 
drapers.—J. PyM, jun., Belper, Derbyshire, cabinet-maker. —S. TEAGUE, 
Birmingham, builder. — J. TATTERSALL, Old Lyons, Lancashire, coal- 
dealer. — M. Seary, Swndyr, Flintshire, maltster.— S. Tuomas, York, 
victualler.—J. PLEASANCE, Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, builder. — 
R. BLACKBURN and J. BLACKBURN, Morley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufac- 
turers. — J. Bowman, Carlisle, woollen-draper. — J. HENDERSON, Green- 
side, Durham, wood-merchant. — J. FLETCHER, Maryport, boiler-manu- 
facturer. — H. YEATMAN, Leachdale, Gloucestershire, chemist. — J - Dur- 
FIELD, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, druggist. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE—FRIDAY, Marcu 31. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. — AARON GREGORY, Dover, linendraper. 

Bankrupts.— Ezra Harte, St. John Street Road, chemist and drug- 
gist.—EpwIn Migs, Bridge House Place, Newington Causeway, Surrey, 
ironmonger. — JAMES WHITING, |Seckford Street, Clerkenwell, carpenter. 
— Tuomas Hutcuins, Andover, Hampshire, common carrier. ~'TMOMAS 
Macas, Cheshunt, upholsterer.—J. STANFORD, Cranborne, grocer,— 
GEORGE EsuHELBy, Gate Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, currier. — T HOMAS 
WILLIAM COLEMAN, John Street, Pentonville, coach proprietor. —Henry 
Kay, Chiswell Street, victualler. — GEORGE MARTIN Hurron, Ringwood, 
Hampshire, coach proprietor.— WILLIAM SOUTHAM, Birchills, Stafford. 
shire, miller.—Epwin FREEMAN SMITH and Rickard MoGG Bryant, 
Bristol, carpenters.— Joan CLAPHAM, Leeds, licensed victualler. — Ro- 
BERT SMITH, Worcester, attorney. — ROBERT YOuUNGHUSBAND, Naunton, 
brickmaker, — Tuomas HINDWELL THOMPSON, Liverpool, merchant. 


| BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS | 


Birtus. — Princess Nicolas Esterhazy was safely delivered of a son and 
heir at Vienna, on March 21,— March 29. at W oodthorpe, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, the lady of Wm. Henry Leatham, Esq., of a daughter. — 
On the 27th inst., the lady of Edward Wanklyn, Esq., of Fulmer Place, 
Bucks, of a son. ia A 

MARRIAGES. — March 28., at the British Embassy, Paris, Felix Belloc, 
Advocate General of the Royal Court of 1 ons, Chevalier of the Royal 
Order of the Legion of Honour, to Augusta Prudence Rothery, daughter 
of William Rothery, Esq., of Stratford Place.—On the 27th inst., at 
St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, the Kev. Sir Nicholas Chinnery, of Flint- 
field, Bart., to Anne, elder daughter of the Rev. John Vernon, of Awbawn, 
county Cavan. , 4 

Deatus. — On Saturday, the 18th inst., at Rome, the Most Noble Wil- 
liam, Duke of Manchester, in his 72d year.—On Monday, at Eridge 
Castle, Sussex, the Right. Hon. the Earl of Abergavenny, in the 89th 
year of his ags.—At Roslyn House, Hampstead, General the Hon. Sir 
Charles Cclville, G.C.B. and G.C.H. Colonel of the 5th Regiment of Fu- 
sileere. — At Macao, Captain W, Marquis, Commander of t eiEast India 
‘ship Thames, aged 42. _ at Hawkwell Rectory, Essex, on Tuesday last, 
the Rev. Charles Wallington, aged 93.— At Mount Pleasant, Swansea, 
John Chesshyre, Esq., Vice-Admiral of the White, aged 85 years. 


HE THAMES TUNNELiis now at all times open to 
the Public as a Thoroughfare for FOOT PASSENGERS, at a Toll 
of One Penny each. 
By order of the Board of Directors, J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the 
Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City, 27th March, 1843. 
N.B. Steam Boats to Wapping, from Hungerford, Adelphi, Temple 
Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old Shades, Old Swan, and Adelaide Piers, 
London Bridge; and Omnibuses to Rotherhithe, from Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly, Charing Cross, and Gracechurch Street, every half-hour, 


AJ . 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, — During 
Lent the Dissolving Orrery will be exhibited on the Morning 
and Evening of Wednesdays and Fridays, when the Theory of Comets 
and other Celestial Phenomena will be explained and illustrated by Dia- 
rams. At work daily, a complete arrangement of Cotton Spinning 
fachinery, consisting of a Carding, Roving, and Spinning Frame, Cary’s 
New Microscope, magnifying Seventy-four million Times. Dissolving 
Views. The Science of Electricity demonstrated by the Colossal Elec- 
trical Machine at a Quarter to Three daily, and at Eight in the Evening, 
except Wednesday and Friday Evenings. Lectures daily on Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy, by Dr.R yan and Professor Bachhoffner. The 
ae Lectures are continued as usual. Admission, One Shilling. Schools, 
half-price. 


INE BLACK TEA SIFTINGS, 4s. 4d. per lb., taken 


out of very superior Teas ; strong Congou, 3s. 2d.; fine Imperial 


Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. ; fine rich Hyson, 4s. 8d.; finest Souchong, rich ripe 


Tea, 5s. 4d., generally charged 6s., and thousands of people pay 7s. or 8s. 
for such. 


Handford and Davies, 61. High Holborn. 


OURNING BONNET ESTABLISHMENT, 
59. Oxford Street, between Berner’s and Wells’ Streets. Mrs. Stovell 
adopts this mode of acquainting families that an extensive assortment of 


Mourning Bonnets, in appropriate materials, are always ready. Ladies 


are particularly invited to inspect a new Style of straw adapted also for 
n i 3 Black Chips and 


mourning, and from its lightness cannot fail to please. 
Leghorns in great variety. 
59, Oxford Street. 


NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
AND LONGMANS. 


HE SHEEP; containing its History, with a full Ac- 

count and Portraits of the various Breeds to be found in Great 
Britain ; with Practical Observations on the Improvement of the Breeds. 
To which is subjoined, a Memoir on the Goat. By DAVID LOW, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. Atlas 
4to. with 21 coloured Illustrations, 6/. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 


2, THE OX; containing its History, with a full Account 
and Portraits of the various Breeds to be found in Great Britain : with 
Practical Observations on the Improvement of the Breeds. By DAVID 
LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Atlas 4to. with 22 coloured Illustrations, 62. 16s. 6d. half-bound 


in morocco. 


3. THE HOG; its History, with a full Account and 
Portraits of the Principal Breeds of Great Britain. By DAVID LOW, 
Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. 


Atlas 4to. with 5 coloured Plates, 2/. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 


4, THE HORSE: its History, with a full Account and 
Portraits of the Principal Breeds. By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Atlas 4to. with 8 coloured Plates, 3/. half-bound in morocco. 


5. THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and DIC- 
TIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS. By CUTHBERT wW. JOHNSON, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ The Farmer's Almanack,” &c. 
One very thick vol. 8vo. with Wood Engravings of the best and most 
approved Agricultural Implements, 50s. cloth. | Forming the Thirteenth 
of the Series of “ Encyclopedias and Dictionaries.” i son s 

“ Clearly and perspicuously written, full of useful and interesting in- 
formation, and well worthy of being recommended as a valuable addition 
to the book-shelves of all our agricultural friends.” — Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture. 


6. A DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and MINES; containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Prac- 
tice. By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. M.G.S. &c. One thick vol. 8vo. 
illustrated with 1241 Engravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. cloth. Forming the 
Tenth of the Series of “ Kncyclopedias and Dictionaries.’” 

“There is more original, valuable, and new matter in this volume than 
we have ever seen in any work of a similar character.” — Atheneum. 


7. A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


and ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles 
of every Branch of Human Knowledge: with the Derivation and Defini- 
tion of all the Terms in general Use. Edited by W. T. BRANDE, 
F.R.S. L. & E. &c.; assisted by JOSEPH CAUVIN, Esq., and other 
gentlemen of eminence in their respective departments. One very thick 
vol. 8vo. of nearly 1400 pages, with Wood Engravings, 60s. cloth. Form- 
ing the Twelfth of the Series of * Encyclopedias and Dictionaries.” 

“ Clear and authentic, copious without prolixity, it does not furnish a 
bald explanation of facts and terms, but a development of principles well 
illustrated and explained.” — Times. 


8. An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, His- 
torical, Theoretical, and Practical. By J. GWILT. One thick vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, 22, 12s. 6d. cloth. 
Forming the Fourteenth of the Series of “ Encyclopedias and Dic- 


tionaries.” z 3 
“ This elaborate and learned work constitutes a complete body of archi- 


tecture. ‘The vast mass of matter is admirably arranged, put into a con- 
densed and clear form, and illustrated with woodcuts, that of themselves 
are valuable examples, independently of the text. Mr. Gwilt is eminently 
qualified for this laborious task, which he has executed with ability, and 
con amore.” — Spectator. 


9. A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. In 
2 thick vols. 8vo. (pp. 1980), illustrated with 6 large Maps, 4/. cloth. Form- 
ing the Eleventh of the Series of ** Encyclopedias and Dictionaries.” 

“ The extent of information this Dictionary affords on the subjects re- 
ferred to in its title is truly surprising. Every public room in which com- 
merce, politics, or literature forms the subject of discussion, ought to ke 
furnished with these volumes.” — Globe. 


10. A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, and HISTORICAL, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Ullustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. A 
New Edition, with a new and enlarged Supplement, containing the New 
Tariff, the New Corn Law (with an Article on the latter), and bringing 
down the information in the work to September, 1842. One closely and 
beautifully printed vol. 8vo. of more than 1450 pages, 50s. boards. 

*,* The NEW SUPPLEMENT, separately, 5s. sewed. 


11. ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THE- 
RAPEUTICS; including the Recent Discoveries and Analysis of Medi- 
cines. By Dr. ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.L.S. &c. Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved. One very thick vol. 8vo. of more than 
1200 pages, with upwards of 100 Wood Engravings, now first inserted, 
31s. 6d. cloth. 


JFRASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL, price 2s. 6d., 

contains :— 1. Mediterranean Sketches. — 2. The Potter’s Daugh- 
ter of Corinth. —3. Illustrations of Discount. —4. Domestic Sonnet. — 
5. We Met —’twas in a Crowd. —6. Victor Hugo’s Letters. Champagne, 
Flanders, and the Rhine.—7, Jack Moriarty and his Contemporaries 
T.C.D. No. 1V.—8. Trial of Daniel M‘Naughten, the Bar of the 
Central Criminal Court, and the Plea of Insanity. —9. Reminiscences oí 
Men and Things. By One who has a good Memory. No. VI. De La. 
martine. —9, Confessions of George Fitz-Boodle. “Men's Wives. The 
Ravenswing. — 10. Life of Sir Murray Maxwell. Chapter X1V.—11. 
The North-West (American) Boundary Question. 


G. W. Nickisson, 215. Regent Street, London. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist of May will be published, No. 1. of the 


[ELUMINATED MAGAZINE. Price One Shilling. 
Edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


A Prospectus may be likened to the miniatures of kings and queens 
exchanged preliminary to marriage. It may present a fascinating promise 
of grace and loveliness, and so bring the parties together; but once 
brought, their after good-liking must depend upon themselves, 

And first, “ to make our title good.” It has been said—“ Ha! the Illu- 
minated Magazine! Of course, ’twill be a thing like a cardinal’s missal, 
enriched and adorned with painted figures ?” No, it will not. Figures 
and objects of every kind there assuredly will be, illustrative of the text 
in its every variety of Essay — Narrative— History —of Social Right anc 
Wrong—of the Tragedy of Real Life, as of its Folly, its Whim, its mere 
Burlesque. These “Illuminations” — for we use the word in its original, 
and not in its conventional sense—though colourless, will be so place 
and scattered, that Literature may, it is hoped, reveal new graces by the 
pure light of Art. P 

We have already almost indicated the literary contents of the work. 
Pens, stained with honourable ink —quills that have already “ made the 
grove harmonious” —are employed for us. Our prime object will be 
variety of matter; so that the readers of THE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, 
like the lovers of pine-apples, may choose us, some for one flavour, some 
for another, and some, and, we trust, the greater number, for all. Braz 

THE ILLUMINATED MaGazing will contain ample reviews of the liter- 
ature of the day. Without —bashaw-like—dismissing some fifty books 
per page with Turkish fashion, a line about the neck of each —it will ad- 


dress itself to a consideration of the principal works of the past month, 
of those few that aspire to standard worth and duration. 

Tue ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE will be printed on a handsome 4to. page, 
such size being considered best adapted to an illustrated text, and will 
consist of eight sheets, in double columns, 

Published at No. 2. Crane Court, Fleet Street, and sold by all Booksellers. 


Finest Ceylon Coffee, ls. 4d.; fine Jamaica ditto, 1s. 8d., a 
beautiful Coffee ; finest rich old Mocha ditto, 2s. For cash, with the order. 


OC Far OBR OY 
PICGORIRL CESIS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. i 
HE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Manual of the Sports 


and Pastimes of Youth, with upwards of 300 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 
boards, and 10s. 6d. morocco elegant. 
THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. A Repertory of every 


elegant and improving pursuit that tends to elevate the Female Character, 
and constitutes the accomplished English Gentlewoman, with 500 Illus- 
trations, 2ls, richly bound in crimson silk. 


Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PRESENT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 

With about Eighty Illustrations by the Etching Club, in square crow 
8vo. 21s. ; or 36s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 
'MHOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by Botton CORNEY 

Esq. With the Life, by Murdoch. 
*,* A few copies of the 2/. 2s. Edition may still be had. 
“ A singularly beautiful book it is.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review. By the Right Hon. Tuomas BABINGTON 
MACAULAY. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, the Third Edition of 
MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. Gd. cloth, 
THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN. 


“Written by a man of great judgment and talent, who has seen and 
observed much of the world, and aptly describes the countries he has 
visited, the life in which he has mingled, and the persons with whom he 
has associated.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A very amusing book... . He has an undoubted talent for the quiet 
side of humour, and great shrewdness of observation.” — Examiner. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK, ! 


Now ready, in post 8vo., revised and considerably enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 
the Second Edition of 
[HE HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Miss 
LAMBERT.: (of Burlington Street), being a complete Guide to 
every kind of Decorative Needlework, Crochet, Knitting, and Netting. 
with a brief Historical Account of each Art. Illustrated with 115 En- 
gravings on Wood. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ready this Day, price 1s., No. III. of the 
A RTIZAN, a Monthly Journal of the Operative Arts, 
with Five 4to. Plates. Contents: — The Steam Shipping Associa- 
tion; Sanitary Arrangements in large Towns; Our Club. No. 3.; the 
London Breweries ; Electro-Magnetic Steam Engine; the Aerial Naviga- 
tor, &c. &c. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Paternoster Row, and at the Office, 3. Warwich 
Court, Holborn. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1843. 
Now Ready, 
TINHE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1843,— 
Eleventh Year. By CHARLES R. DODD, Esq., Author oi 
* The Annual Biography,” * The Peerage,” “ The Manual of Digni- 
ties,” &c. 

This Annual, which was commenced in 1832, contains a compendious 
Peerage, a Biographical Dictionary of the House of Commons, a Statisti- 
cal Account of the Places returning Members to Parliament, ar Explana- 
tion of Parliamentary Terms and Proceedings, and a variety of Miscella- 
neous Information connected with Public Affairs. 

The new Edition includes accounts of the twenty-five Members who 
nave been returned since the General Election ; all the changes conse- 
juent upon the Election Petitions, and the alterations which Births, 
Deaths, Marriages, and Promotions have occasioned, both among Peers 
ind Commoners. Royal 32mo. morocco gilt. Price 4s. 6d. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


COMIC NURSERY TALES, PRICE 2s. 6d. EACH. 


ACK THE GIANT-KILLER, in Humorous Verse. 
By the Author of the Comic Latin Grammar. With 20 Illustrations 
vy Leech. 


A second edition of 

BLUE BEARD, in Humorous Verse. By the Author of the New 
Pale ofa‘fub. Ilustrated by Crowquill, Cherrier, and Petit. 

“ Every, one, must have enjoyed Mr. Bayley’s Blue Beard.’’ — Court 
Journal. 

LITTLE ;REDERIDING*HOOD, in Humorous Verse, with many 
Illustrations. By the Author of “ The New Tale of a Tub.” 

“ Thejillustrations are capital.” — Sunday Times. 

SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD), in Humorous Verse. B) 
the Author of ‘* The Comic Robinson Crusoe.” Illustrated by F. Hervieu 
ind Crowquill. 


London: W. S. Orr and Co., Amen! Corner, Paternoster Row. 


JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8. Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London: Division of Profits among the Assured. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Larl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Farl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury | 


Earl of Stair 
DIRECTORS, 
JAMES STUAKT, Esq., Chairman. 
HANANEL DE CASTKY, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
3amuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
idward Boyd, Esq., Resident William Railton, Esq. 
i. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. Re- John Ritchie, Esq. 
sident É F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Jharles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary — Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
j HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords 
the most perfect security in an ample paid-up capital, and in the 
reat success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834. In 
341 the Company declared an addition to the shareholders of one-half oi 
heir stock, and also added 2/. per cent. per annum from the date of the 
licies to those parties who had insured with profits. The premiums 
ievertheless are on the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be 
puid for the first five years where the insurance is for life. 
‘The amount of bonus added to policies since the commencement of the 
Sompany in March, 1834, to the 31st of December, 1840, is as follows: — 


Sum Time Sum added Sum Time Sum added 
A sured. Assured. to Policy. Assured. Assured, to Policy. 
19007. 6 Yrs. 10 mos, 1357. 13s. 4d. 10002, 3 Years 602. 
§ 000d. 4 Yrs. 80d. 10002. 1 Year 201. 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Di- 
-ectors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., of No. 8. Waterloo 
Ziace, Pall Mall, London. Frederick Hale Vhomson, Esq., surgeon, 48. 
Jerners Street, attends at the office daily, about half-past 2. 


BRIGHT’S NUTRITIOUS FARINA. } 
THs NEW VEGETABLE PREPARATION is strongly 


recommended by the highest medical testimony, and by Royal, and 
Noble Patronage, asjthe best DIET for INVALIDS, INFANT'S, and 
Persons of impaired digestive powers. No article ever yet offered to the 
Public contains the same amount of nourishment, is so economical, so 
easily prepared, or so peculiarly adapted to the delicate and dyspeptic. 
Sold in canisters at 1s. 6d., 3s., and 6s. each, by every respectable Drug- 
zist; where also may be obtained, BRIGHT’S UNIVERSAL SANA- 
LIVE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, held in the highest esteem for its 
refreshing and invigorating qualities. In canisters at ls., 2s., andj4s. 
Either are prepared in two minutes, and do not require to be boiled. 
Manufactory, 5- Holland Street, North Brixton ; wholesale at Messrs. 
Barclays, Farringdon Street; Sanger, 150. Oxford Street; White, 24. 
Cotan and may be had of respectable Druggists all over the, King- 
dom. , 
None is genuine unless signed by the Proprietor, John Bright. 


SE ET a RTI SEI EA D D A ROE DS ESTES TITTY SET E E, 
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SWAFFHAM. 


THE Public are respectfully informed that Mr. JOHN 

_ S. GOWRING, Bookseller, has been appointed Agent for Swaffham 
and its vicinity for the sale of the “ PicroriaL Times,” by whom it will 
be published every Saturday morning, immediately upon the arrival of 
the London mail. È 


T gl ce a a 
R LAWRENCE AND CO. have just landed and received 
Ve at their Wholesale and Retail Establishment at 126. Strand, a su- 

perior Assortment of Novelties in Bonnets, Flowers, Millinery, and every 
Article connected with the Ladies’ Head Dress direct from Paris. 

R. L. and Co. also beg an early inspection of the Chapeaux Celestes, a 
novelty solely confined to them. 
_ A large Assortment of Foreign Straw Goods, suitable for every Market 
in the Universe, at London and St. Katherine’s Docks always on hand, 
and will be shipped free on board to order, f 


ELICACY OF COMPLEXION. —The use of GOW- 
LAND’S LOTION is speedily followed by the disappearance of 
‘very species of Cutaneous Defect and Discolouration, and the establish- 
nent of a pure Surface of the Skin; whilst as a Refresher, it preserves 
che most susceptible Complexion from the Effects of Heat, Freckle and 
Sallowness, and sustains to a protracted period the Softness of Texture 
ind Vivacity peculiar to earlier years. ‘ Robt. Shaw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp, without.which it is not genuine. 
Ee fl 5s. 6d.; quarts, 8s.6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine 
Tendors. 


14 and PERRIN’S * WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE,” 

prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in the Country. — The 
ibove celebrated Sauce has, from the time of its introduction, been 
steadily progressing in public favour; its peculiar piquancy, combined 
with exquisite flavour, establish it of a character unequalled in sauces. 
Noblemen and others of acknowledged goût, pronounce it to be “the 
only good sauce ;” and for enriching gravies,'or as a zest for fish, curries, 
steaks, game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled, Asarapidly increasing 
inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the kingdom, the proprietors 
beg to state that druggists, grocers, and others, may be supplied by their 
agents :— Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; Mr. J. Harding 
59. King Street, Stepney ; Messrs. Metcalfe and Co., 16. Southampton 
Row; and by the wholesale oil and Italian warehousemen in London 
upon the same terms as at their warehouse at Worcester. — Sold retail by 
the usual venders of sauces in half-pint bottles at 1s. 6d., pints 2s. 6d., and 
quarts 5s. each, with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


NIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 


à Prepared under the immediate care of the inventor, and established 
or upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, 
md Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving a moderate state of the 
vowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout; also as an easy 
‘emedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affection incident to child- 
100d it is invaluable. On the value of magnesia as a remedial agent it is 
annecessary to enlarge ; but the fluid preparation of Sir James Murray is 
10w the most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility 
af those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the 
irticle in powder, and in the over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North Street, Wolverhamp- 
on ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents 
aroughout the British empire ; in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s 
ind 21s. each, are 

The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.— Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
-ee that his name is stamped on each Jabel in green ink, as follows: — 
‘James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


[HE NEW PATENT PIANOFORTE, the EUPHO- 

NICON, manufactured by E. BEALE and Co., No. 201. Regent Street, 
to whom letters patent have been granted for England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and France. ‘The chief characteristics and advantages of this Pianoforte 
are a rich quality and fulness of tone, superiority in song accompaniment 
its philosophical construction, its light and elegant appearance, the length 
of time it remains in tune, and its great durability. The inventor has 
ilso ascertained, from a series of experiments, that no degree of tempera- 
-ure, to which in ordinary use it is likely to be exposed, can affect it. 
l'his important quality renders it well calculated for hot climates being 
n this particular unlike all pianofortes that become warped and unfit for 
use when exposed to an intense degree of heat. 

“ The Euphonicon will not, like other pianofortes, wear out if much 
played upon in afew years, but, like a Cremona violin, improve with 
ige)” — Lhe Times. 

_ Init the pianoforte is brought to a degree of perfection which is not 
iikely to be exceeded.” — Morning Herald. 

“ ln volume of sound, distinctness of notes, and purity of tone, this in- 
strument is superior to any yet brought before the public.” — Britannia. 

Prospectuses and drawings may be had gratis at Messrs. Cramer and 
Co.’s, 201. Regent Street, where only these instruments are on view. 


N ACNAUGHTEN’S ACQUITTAL. — The Plea of 


Insanity placed in its proper light. — No safety from Assassins if 
Doctors’ Opinions are to stop such Trials as Macnaughten’s — Flagrant 
Difference between the Medical Opinions in Mr. Drummond’s case — 
Extraordinary Admission of Mr. Guthrie, his Medical Attendant — The 
National Petition against Bleeding — Report of the Rev. I. L. Milton, of 
Southampton, &c. The 17th Number of the HYGEIST, (a semi- monthly 
publication), published on the Ist of April, will contain articles on the 
above subjects. — Office, 368. Strand, London. Price ld.; and to be had 
of all Newsvenders.— It may also be had of Mr. Rayner, 180. High Street, 
Southampton ; Mr. Hibbert, 54. Bridge Street, Manchester; Mr. Fisher, 
196. Scotland Road, Liverpool; Mr. Fraser, 1. Archibald Place, Edin- 
burgh; Mr. Wadelton, Snow Hill, Birmingham; Mr. Charlwood, St. 
Andrews, Norwich; Mr. La Mott, 5. King Street, Hull 3; Mr. Keene, 
6. College Green, Dublin ; Miss Watson, 17. Henrietta Strect, Bath ; Mr. 
Tyler, 83. North Street, Brighton ; Mr. Moore, 73. High Street, Hastings ; 
Mr. Herbert, Arcade, Cheltenham. Sent by post on two postage stamps 
being enclosed, addressed. to the Editor at the Office as above. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


{ELLOW COUNTRYMEN! We, the undersigned, and 


all the Honorary Members of the British College of Health, hereby re- 
present to you, after nearly twenty years’ practical experience, the follow- 
ing, for your serious consideration, namely, that the difference of treat- 
ment between Doctors and Hygeists is to you all, from the highest to the 
lowest, a question of life or death. Bear in mind that proper purging 
with innocuous vegetable substances, such as Morison’s medicines, can 
never do harm, but the omission of it is, in nine cases out of ten, the 
cause of death. We repeat that your blood is the life, and that the un- 
natural practice of bleeding should be immediately put’a stop to. Look 
into the question for yourselves ; it can easily be understood by all. The 
purgatives used by Doctors are bad or inefficacious, most of them under- 
going a chymical process. , 

In 1838, Sir B. Hall, the present member for St. Marylebone, pre- 
sented to Parliament a petition, from us and 10,000 other Englishmen, for 
an Inquiry into the foregoing allegations, but Doctors (from interested 
motives) will not meet the question in that way. On them, therefore (in 
a moral point of view) let the consequences rest. Insanity itself has its 
cause in the blood, and can be cured by the Vegetable Universal Medicines, 

aay false statements are continually appearing in periodicals re- 
‘pecting the founder of the Hygeian System of Medicine, no doubt in- 
serted by some members of the medical profession, the following biogra- 
phical notice will put you in possession ofthe real facts. 

(Signed) Morison and Moar, Hygeists. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE HYGEIST. 


James Morison, the youngest son of Alexander Morison, Esq., was 
born at Bognie, in the county of Aberdeen, in the year 1770. The family 
has been long known as one of great affluence and respectability, and the 
late member for Banffshire, John Morison, was the second brother of the 
subject of this brief sketch. In early life he studied at the University of 
Aberdeen, and afterwards at Hanau, in Germany, being intended for the 
mercantile profession. After finishing his studies, he resided at Riga asa 
merchant, and subsequently in the West Indies, where he acquired con- 
siderable West India property. Having suffered much from ill health he 
was obliged to leave that country, and proceed to Europe, seeking from 
change of clime a restoration to health. About the year 1814 he settled at 
Bourdeaux, where he resided in great respectability. | 
a For the remainder of the case see his “ Biographical Sketch,” by his 

ons, page 3. : 

Family Estate: Strawberry Vale, Finchley, Middlesex. Motto: Uno 
Ictu — at one blow! 

British College of Health, Hamilton Place, New Road, London. 


Lonpon: Printed by7 James M‘LAUGHLIN, of Peterborough Court 
Flect-Street, at No. 5. ‘New-Strect-Square ; and published = him at 
the Office of the Pictorial Times, No. 135, Fleet-Street, on Saturday, 
April 1, 1843, : 


